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CONFERENCE ON THE STUDY AND TEACH- 
ING OF ITALIAN IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES HELD AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, DECEMBER 3, 1949 


N SATURDAY, Dec. 3, 1949, the Italian Department of Colum- 

bia University sponsored a Conference on the study and teach- 
ing of Italian in High Schools and Colleges in Metropolitan New 
York. The Conference which was held at the Casa Italiana of Colum- 
bia University was attended by more than 300 teachers of Italian 
representing more than fifty high schools and colleges. General 
educators and language specialists discussed the many phases of 
the teaching of Italian. Herewith is a brief résumé of the speeches 
held at the General Assembly and at the luncheon. 

Prof. Howard R. Marraro, executive officer of the Columbia 
University Italian Department and chairman of the conference, 
opened the morning session by tracing briefly the development of 
Italian studies in the United States during the past two hundred 
years. The issues to be discussed by the conference, he continued, 
included the problem of introducing Italian in more high schools 
and colleges, the problem of attracting more students to Italian 
courses, the problem of teacher training, the problem of textbooks, 
and the problem of the general didactic correlation of Italian with 
other languages. 

Dean John A. Krout of the Graduate Faculties of Columbia and 
Acting Director of the Casa Italiana extended a welcome to the 
guests and members of the Conference. Dean Krout also conveyed 
the greetings and best wishes for a successful meeting from General 
Eisenhower, the President of the University. 

The principal address was delivered by Dr. William Jansen, New 
York City’s Superintendent of Schools. He stressed the fact that the 
nation’s teachers must answer the challenge posed by America’s 
position of world leadership and added that “never before in our 
history have our people been asked to think intelligently about so 
many acute international situations. Because, in a democratic 
society, every citizen is called upon to take part in the expression of 
opinion,” he continued, “it is vitally important that every citizen 
think temperately and straight on international questions.’’ Such 
thinking, Dr. Jansen explained, can be greatly facilitated by the 
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study of languages which “somehow breaks down strangeness and 
brings peoples closer together.” Technological know-how is not 
enough, he said, the expert must also be well versed in linguistics. 
Pointing out that Italian is one of the six modern languages taught in 
the city’s school system, Dr. Jansen declared that “interest in the 
study of Italian has grown by leaps and bounds since the war. More 
than 10,000 students are now enrolled in Italian classes.”” Emphasiz- 
ing the importance of accelerating present Italian studies, Dr. 
Jansen said, ‘we feel the study of Italian well worth fostering, first 
of all because of the great wealth of humanistic tradition and culture 
which the language carries with it. Italy’s strategic position, more- 
over, in the political, economic and cultural life of Europe, has con- 
ferred new contemporary importance on the language. In today’s 
world-wide struggle of ideologies, Italy is a pivotal center of Western 
culture.” 

Mrs. Ruth 8. Shoup, a member of the New York City Board of 
Higher Education, stated that the teaching of Italian in the city 
colleges must be closely integrated with the work in the high schools. 
Since this work is taken very largely by children of Italian parents, 
they must be taught early to be proud of their heritage and to im- 
prove the knowledge they already have acquired at home. The great 
literature and culture of Italy should appeal to them as worth real 
specialization in college. Revealing that there are, this year, 647 
students of Italian in the four city colleges out of a total registration of 
about 26,000, Mrs. Shoup indicated that the enrollment of students 
in the city colleges in Italian has been gradually increasing since its 
low point during the war, but ultimately the work in the colleges 
depends entirely on student demands. The Fulbright scholarships, 
140 of which have been awarded for advanced study in Italy, will 
help to encourage college-level work in Italian, but more scholar- 
ships for study or travel in Italy on a more elementary level would 
be desirable. Students who are not of Italian extraction could be 
encouraged to study Italian by stressing the great wealth of cultural 
material in the literature and arts of Italy. Mrs. Shoup concluded by 
stating that to increase the scope in Italian studies, a system of 
exchange students should be encouraged and travel groups in Italy 
should be organized. These should be a definite encouragement in 
the study of Italian on a higher intellectual field as a major field of 
concentration. 

James Marshall, New York City Commissioner of Education, 
re-emphasized the cultural contribution of Italy and the Italian 
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language. Declaring that ‘so much of our Western culture is based 
on the contributions of Italy,’’ Mr. Marshall said that “her great 
men of the past laid the basis for what is fine in so many fields—art, 
architecture, music and literature. In the field of music alone, at 
least an elementary knowledge of Italian is indispensable. One can- 
not think of the opera without thinking of Italian; one cannot con- 
ceive of painting without including the great masters of the Renais- 
sance. It is gratifying, therefore, to know that the study of Italian is 
increasing in our schools and that the enrollment now exceeds ten 
thousand students. May it continue to grow and may an increasing 
number of our pupils study this beautiful language, which is the key 
to so many treasures of the past and present.” 

The Rev. Joseph Krug, Principal of Archbishop Stepanic H. §., 
White Plains, New York, represented Monsignor Middleton, Secre- 
tary for Education to His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
After a short introduction explaining his language qualifications as 
his credentials for talking on the subject, his first point was an analy- 
sis of why Italian was the least requested modern language, accord- 
ing to his own experience, in secondary schools where German, 
French, Spanish and Italian are taught. He attributed this situation 
to attitudes towards these languages born out of the two world wars 
and our relations to South America plus certain principles of guid- 
ance in the language fields of high schools as related to science which 
stresses the German language. The second point Father Krug made 
was that the reason why Italian seems to be so little requested in 
comparison to other languages was a prejudice on the one hand 
born out of the character of the Italian immigrants who came to 
this country, and especially their children, and a disregard in our 
study of western civilization for Italian genius and culture that is so 
evident in the social studies and history courses of our schools. Too 
often Italian is considered a luxury language for those who wish to 
go into the fine arts field and the contribution of Italian culture to the 
basic features of western civilization is overlooked. This implies a 
long-range plan on the part of those interested in Italian to educate 
and correct the American attitude on the importance of Italian 
culture to western civilization. The third point brought out by 
Father Krug is a more intimate instance of the contention of his 
second point which he received from his teaching experience in this 
language with regard to the character of text books available and 
especially reading material. His conclusion dealt with the conviction 
that the average American boy as well as adult is unaware of the 
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great unexplored realms of Italian culture that are very pertinent 
to our civilization. 

Dr. Louis M. Hacker, the Director of the School of General Studies 
of Columbia University, is interested in the New York community. 
He said that at Columbia, there are being taught twenty-five modern 
languages with concentration on Italian studies. The future of Italian 
studies in New York, he said, is immense, for it is the largest foreign 
speaking group in the city. He said that in the late 1800’s, Italians 
came from a land which had rejected them. The position of the 
Italians is not unique. It was the same as all others who came to 
America seeking a haven. The Italian community in New York has 
now reached maturity. The Italian population is in its third genera- 
tion. With maturity has come security in the participation in Ameri- 
can affairs. The great void which came from a sense of rejection on 
the part of parents is now overcome. An awareness of their great 
heritage must be pointed out to children because it will enrich their 
lives and make them proud of their heritage. Columbia University, 
he concluded, is ready and prepared to help and further interests in 
Italian studies. 

Mr. Frank H. Bowles, the Director of the College Entrance Board, 
was unable to attend the Conference but he sent a statement to the 
Chairman of the Conference which was read to the audience. Mr. 
Bowles said that the procedure to appoint the Committee of examin- 
ers for the Italian examination will be continued for the present. 
He gave assurance that the Italian examination will be continued 
through the Spring of 1952, although there may be no increase in the 
number of candidates taking the Italian examination. The Board is 
interested in sponsoring the Italian examination but, he made clear, 
that if the hope for candidates does not appear, the examination will 
have to be discontinued, much to the Board’s regret. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, the Director of Modern Languages in 
New York City High Schools, emphasized the fact that foreign 
languages are useful culturally. There are now more than 140,000 
students in language courses in New York City. He advocated an 
extension of courses to six years for more intensive study. The French 
still believe that language instruction is important. The United 
States, in his opinion, should be a bi-lingual country par excellence. 
A small country like Switzerland is tri-lingual! There should be a 
number of auxiliary world languages in our high schools. Italian 
occupies a unique place in the language program. Italian culture is 
eminently practical. It is up-to-date and not something of the past. 
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Italian is now taught in 26 senior high schools and has an enrollment 
of 10,000 students. Not until 1925 did the schools enrol as many as 
1,000 students. Language instruction must be extended to non- 
Italo-American children. In this respect guidance is needed in the 
city schools as to the language curricula. Other youngsters must be 
encouraged to study Italian. 


Senior PANEL 


Dr. Louis E. Sorieri, Chairman in Modern Languages, New 
Utrecht H. S., Brooklyn, and the chairman of the panel, stated that 
“after the encouraging words of the various distinguished speakers, 
we are happy to present in this panel, teachers of experience in the 
actual class-rooom. After all, the most favorable conditions can be 
nullified by incompetent teaching. Let us bear in mind that the work 
of the instructor is of paramount importance. A teacher, to be worthy 
of the title, must make his students love him; he must make the 
students love their subject matter. And this is accomplished mainly 
by patient, thorough, intelligent preparation so that pupils have a 
definite feeling of growth and accomplishment. We are, therefore, 
happy and fortunate to have our panel covered by these three teach- 
ers of proven competence.” 

The Rev. Luke M. Ciampi, instructor, Cardinal Hayes H. &., 
Bronx, New York, felt that teachers can promote the study of Italian 
by insisting that pupils take a healthy but serious attitude toward 
the subject. Teachers should also direct their attention toward the 
program directors and guidance counselors, and convince them tht 
the study of Italian is on a par with other foreign languages and 
should thus be made available to all students and not merely to those 
of Italian extraction. Colleges and universities should introduce 
more courses in Italian, so that high school students, when looking 
forward, may find assurance that the language they are studying is 
not a step-child, but a full-fledged scion in the family of modern 
languages. 

Miss Emma Menna, Chairman in Modern Languages, Christopher 
Columbus H. 8., Bronx, New York, and President of the Italian 
Teachers Association agreed that it is true that we should win the 
cooperation of the grade advisers and counselors. But class-room 
teachers should utilize all means available in rendering the subject 
more attractive and profitable, by wider use of audio-visual aids; 
by laying greater stress on the oral phase of language work. In other 
words, we must enrich our language work, if we are to substantiate 
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our claim that languages are of vital importance in this ONE 
WORLD. 

Mr. P. Munisteri, Manual Training H. 8., Brooklyn, praised the 
good intentions of our teachers and concurred in their attempts to 
win the support of the various agencies within the school administra- 
tion. In his opinion, our students and especially in the public schools 
of New York, are battling with a very crowded program. He felt 
that we should revise our language syllabus, that we should simplify 
it, and that we shift the emphasis from the grammar study, particu- 
larly as our high school population is becoming less studious, if not 


less intellectually gifted. 


Junior Hiau ScHoout PANEL 


In his introductory remarks, Mr. Aristide B. Masella, Paul 
Hoffman Junior H. 8., Bronx, as chairman of the panel, said that 
“the speeches of our distinguished guests were like a great, spiritual 
Chirstmas present to us. Theirs were words of encouragement, 
emphasizing the vaJue of our work as teachers of Italian, setting 
lofty, yet possible and definite goals for us to achieve. We, however, 
are the workers who must put into effect their words of advice. We 
have two speakers—workers in the field—to tell us what are some 
of the things we have to do. Mr. Xenophon Norelli will talk on some 
means of diffusing the study of Italian. Mr. Alfred Milazzo will 
describe some ways of keeping students in Italian language classes 
after they have chosen the subject.” 

Mr. Norelli of the Edward B. Shallow Junior H. 8., Brooklyn, 
confined himself to what can be done within a given school to en- 
courage the pupils to choose Italian as their foreign language. The 
two most effective ways are poster campaigns and Italian Festivals. 
He described many interesting posters, drawn up and posted in his 
school, which were instrumental in arousing interest in the study 
of Italian on the part of many pupils. He showed how worthwhile 
Italian Festivals are, not only to lure new students but also for the 
pupils who participate. 

Mr. Milazzo, of the David A. Boodey Junior H. 8., Brooklyn, 
described various techniques and types of material which tend to 
make the Italian class a lively and interesting place. Among these 
were: (1) the use of simple everyday conversations, drawn up in the 
class; (2) the use of the anecdotal method of teaching much of our 
cultural material; (3) the use of the children’s everday activities 
as a guide in choosing or composing language exercise material. 

Comments from participants: Mr. Romeo Perretti pointed out 
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that the most important person in determining the success of the 
srpead of any language is the school’s principal. Mr. Perretti went 
into great detail to show how a principal can rightfully deny requests 
for the study of Italian or any new language in his school. He judi- 
ciously pointed out that the best way to win over a principal is not by 
threats of any kind but by friendly chats at a dinner table. Win them 
over by means of Italian meals! 

Mr. Navarra pointed out the need of an effort to enroll pupils of 
non-Italian origin. Miss Rizzolo described how she succeeded in 
keeping Italian classes in her school where there had been a change 
of racial population. She now has many Negro pupils, enthusiastical- 
ly studying Italian. 

In his closing statement, the Chairman pointed to the need of the 
creation of a committee which would organize all efforts to be made 
by existing instructional groups, by the press and radio, by societies 
and by individuals interested in the progress of the study of Italian. 


COLLEGE PANEL 


The Chairman, Prof. Luciani, called the meeting to order at 12:00 
noon and introduced the first speaker, Prof. Pei, who sketched in 
broad outline the history of Italian linguistics and stressed the ur- 
gent need for more research, especially in the fields of Italian lexicol- 
ogy and dialectology. The talk was discussed by Prof. Bonfante of 
Princeton. 

The second speaker, Professor Riccio, insisted that in foreign 
language instruction, undue emphasis is laid upon grammar. He 
contended that it can be taught both in an entertaining fashion and 
with a minimum of detail. This he exemplified to the audience with 
a brief lesson on the subjunctive. 

The third speaker, Mr. Negro, offered concrete suggestions on 
ways and means of encouraging the study of Italian. He contended 
that there should be launched an intensive propaganda campaign 
for which the aid of all interested organizations should be enlisted. 
He stressed above all the necessity of requesting the Italian Govern- 
ment (through its consulates) to re-establish the Italian Information 
Service. The renewed interest in things Italian in America and the 
amicable relations between the United States and Italy make the 
present a most propitious time for action, Mr. Negro concluded. 

Luncheon was served at 1:00 p.m. at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
400 West 117th Street. The after luncheon speakers included Dr. 
Jacob Greenberg, Associate Superintendent of New York Schools 
who, after pointing out that the teacher is far more important than 
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the method, asked the question: How may interest in foreign lan- 
guages be increased? First, by teaching the language of a “good”’ 
country, one whose contributions to political science, art, literature 
and the world’s history are important. Italian, said Dr. Greenberg, 
possesses all of these attributes. In addition, the Italian people are 
good, and the Italian language is intrinsically beautiful. A good 
language teacher, he added, is comparatively rare. The good teacher 
must know how to bring the language to his students and to be an 
ambassador of good will. Language study, of course, should be 
started earlier and last longer. A five to seven year minimum is none 
too long to learn a language as it should be learned. A crying need, 
at present, is for spokesmen and propagandists for foreign language 
instruction, people who will know how to counteract propaganda 
against foreign tongues. More teachers of Italian should be ap- 
pointed, and Italian should be introduced into a greater number of 
the city’s areas. In New York City, in particular, ten times as many 
students of Italian should exist as are on hand at present, and it is 
up to parents and students of Italian extraction to see that this condi- 
tion materializes. He does not think we should urge one language 
as better than another, but the cultural background of Italian is of 
the very best, and it is not possible really to know a people without 
knowing their language. 

The Hon. Vito F. Lanza, Vice-President of the New York City 
Board of Education, proposed that the city, “‘because of its size, 
resources and cosmopolitanism is in a unique position to establish 
a school of government service.” Declaring that specialized high 
schools had been set up for gifted students and for particular types 
of training, Mr. Lanza said that with the ‘dominant réle which the 
United States will undoubtedly play in world affairs for many years 
to come, the demand for trained officials will be a steady one.” 

Rev. John P. Breheny, Assistant Superintendent of Diocesan 
Schools in New York, representing Monsignor Voigt, stated that 
while his organization is interested in promoting Italian in both the 
public and the parochial schools, its situation is in a class by itself. 
There are in the New York Archdiocese (comprising Manhattan, 
the Bronx, Richmond and some of the counties adjoining New York 
City on the north) about ninety high schools of Catholic faith, in 
only six of which Italian is taught. Many are small and not in a posi- 
tion to offer more languages, but the Catholic high schools offer a 
suitable field for Italian expansion, since they do not suffer from 
harmful traditions. There is need for guidance from the outside. The 
administration and staffs are semi-autonomous, but will respond to 
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the demands of the Italian group if the latter makes its voice heard. 
There are indications, he said, that in the years which lie immediate- 
ly ahead, there will be an increase in the number of Catholic schools 
including Italian in the prograra of studies. 

The Very Rev. Mgr. Joseph Pernicone, Pastor of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, stated that he was at present not con- 
nected with school work, but had been in the past, using the direct 
method before it was generally known by that name. He preferred to 
speak of the spiritual value of the Italian language, which is a key to 
the major spiritual values of the world. The things of religion are best 
described in Italian, as proved by Dante. Interpretations of such 
religious works must be gotten from direct knowledge rather than 
from translation. As a pastor, he is in direct contact with families, 
and knows that the cause of family divergences, particularly between 
parents and children, often lies in linguistic lack of comprehension. 
If the students will learn their parents’ language, many troubles 
will come to an end, crime will diminish and better American citizens 
will be produced. 

Dr. Aldo Maria Mazio, Italian Consul General of New York, re- 
minded us in English that he had at one time spent many happy 
hours as an exchange student at the Casa Italiana, and that he had 
even taught in the United States. Passing into Italian, he pointed 
out that America has discovered, among other things, the science 
of human relationships, through the interchange of ideas and ideals, 
and the art of making people of different national backgrounds live 
together in harmony. Italy, for her part, is ready to share her cul- 
tural heritage with all other nations. Italy is the land that has best 
proved that she wants to remain humanistic, humanitarian, and 
above all humane. There are invisible bonds that tie Italy to Ameri- 
ca. The spreading of the Italian language in America cannot be 
primarily based on utilitarian motives, since for purposes of business 
and touring, enough Italians are acquainted with English to make a 
knowledge of Italian on the part of their American correspondents 
unnecessary. But Italy’s spiritual values are based on a heritage 
which belongs to the entire world. Culture knows no frontiers, and 
Italy’s spiritual borders coincide with those of humanity. An ancient 
culture like that of Italy, and a new, vigorous culture like that of 
America are capable of blending together to produce a perfect 
product. 

Prof. Vittorio Ceroni of Hunter College asked permission to speak 
a few words on the practical results that might be expected from 
the conference. He asked Monsignor Pernicone to intercede with the 
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authorities of Fordham University to the end that Italian might be 
introduced in the Preparatory School of Fordham. 

Dr. Greenberg requested permission to spezk an additional word 
on the topic of the Fulbright Act for what concerns teacher exchanges 
with Italy. He urged those present to take full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 

Several of the major publishing houses provided exhibits of Italian 
textbooks which were exhibited in the Lobby of the Casa Italiana. 
Among the companies that exhibited were: D. C. Heath, Henry 
Holt, Linguaphone, David McKay, Macmillan, Stechert-Hafner, 
and 8. F. Vanni. 

On the invitation of Prof. Marraro, D. C. Heath and Henry Holt, 
the two leading publishers of Italian textbooks in this country, sent 
statements setting forth the present policies of these houses with 
respect to the publication of textbooks in Italian. Mr. Vincenzo 
Cioffari, the Modern Language Editor of D. C. Heath, wrote as 
follows: 

“T want to express to you again my congratulations for taking the 
lead in facing the problem of the teaching of Italian in this country. 
Columbia University is in a strategic position to assume the leader- 
ship and it is gratifying to see that you are facing the responsibility 
squarely and capably. 

“T wish it were possible for me to attend the meeting this coming 
Saturday. It will be inspiring as well as instructive. In competition 
with other languages, Italian can offer mainly, and perhaps solely, 
cultural advantages. The problem of promoting the study of Italian 
resolves itself into promoting cultural advantages—a losing battle 
in these materialistic days. Yet without organized promotion we are 
likely to lose not only the battle for Italian and other classical studies, 
but the battle for civilization. 

“Naturally one of the D. C. Heath men will be on hand with an 
exhibit of our publications in Italian. Although we still have the 
largest number of texts in Italian of any American publisher, we 
feel that the supply is not adequate for the needs in the field. And yet, 
a publisher can only do so much and no more. If books are published 
in Italian and they are not used by the teachers year in and year 
out, a publisher cannot undertake new books. On many of our titles 
in Italian the annual sales have been under one hundred copies a 
year in the advanced texts. Perhaps some formula can be devised 
whereby books published in this country would be used more exten- 
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sively by the teaching profession so that new books could be under- 
taken. 

“A possible solution to the problem of publications might be to 
devise a fund which could subsidize publications for advanced classes 
and entrust them to some university press, some non-profit organiza- 
tion, or even to a commercial publisher. The problem of providing 
proper texts to carry on the teaching of Italian is serious indeed and 
should be faced constructively. Perhaps as a result of this prelimi- 
nary meeting, the Italian group could plan some other meeting 
in which various problems might be discussed constructively in panel 
fashion.” 

Mr. A. K. Shields of the Foreign Language Department of Henry 
Holt wrote in part: “‘ . . . By way of preface, let me state as an ob- 
vious fact: it is ridiculous in the light of its cultural and linguistic 
importance that Italian is not taught much more widely than it is in 
this country. It is true that there is a considerable enrollment in 
Italian in secondary schools in certain major metropolitan areas, 
New York, Providence, San Francisco, and to a Jesser degree, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. Consequently, the publication of textbooks in 
Italian for secondary school use can be and is proving to be for us 
quite profitable. This is by no means true in the collegiate field. 
The only really profitable books in Italian for the collegiate market 
are those such as your own collection of short stories which we pub- 
lish and which appeal both to the secondary school and college 
markets. 

“T am of the opinion that we can expect a continued increase in 
enrollment in Italian in the secondary schools and that eventually 
this will have its effect in increased college enrollments. This takes 
time, however, and the same results may be obtained more quickly 
by popularizing the study of Italian in colleges and universities. 
I do not believe this end can be obtained simply by publishing more 
and even better books in Italian. Rather than attempt to subsidize 
the publication of additional textbooks, I would suggest that a public 
relations campaign throughout the states be initiated to stress the 
cultural and linguistic values of the language. Once you get more 
students interested in Italian as a language, you will find all publish- 
ers, ourselves included, publishing every good Italian textbook we 


can find.” 
Howarp R. MARRARO 


Columbia University 


UGUICCIONE MISCELLANY 


HE following items, of various interest, are culled from the 

Magnae derivationes of Uguiccione da Pisa (ca. 1200 A.D.).! This 
work is the only one of the medieval glossaries to which Dante 
makes specific reference.? The order followed is that of sequence in 
the work itself. 

‘Augustus. id est nobilis. illustris. insignis. preclarus. ex grex. 
segregarius. celticus. autenticus. heroicus.” Lexicons of classical] Latin 
and Greek show no justification for citing celticus, xeArixds, as a 
synonym of “noble, illustrious,’ etc. John of Genoa (Johannes de 
Janua) says: “Celticus, nobilis, et dicitur a Celsus.’”’ Du Cange 
quotes a “Gloss. Lat. Gall.: Celticus, Nobles.’”’ The meaning ‘‘noble, 
illustrious”’ might easily result from pride in ancestry on the part of 
peoples, such as the French, who were, or claimed to be, descended 
from Celtic forbears; and an imagined relation with celsus would 
bolster the idea. 

“Ausare nominare.’”’ That ausare is the spelling as understood by 
Uguiccione is shown by the position of the item in the alphabetical 
arrangement used in the Magnae derivationes; it should be ansare: cf. 
CGL, 11, 17, 2 (Glossae Latino-Graece): ““Anaxant oyoua Jovow’’ (sic). 
Paulus has ‘‘Azare nominare,” which, if properly transcribed from 
the manuscript(s), would not deviate too much from Uguiccione’s 
ausare; but the probabilities seem to be that Paulus’ (or Festus’) 
original had an(a)xare.* Whether this word was supposed to have 
any connection with avaé, “lord, prince, king,”’ remains a puzzle for 
the curious. 

“Abaso. infirma domus.” Several medieval glosses have these 
same words.‘ One explains the etymology viz.: ‘‘Abaso infirma domus 
quasi sine base.’’® ‘Without a base’ a house is ‘infirm.’ Later, by a 
shift of meaning, the word came to mean a ‘house for the infirm, a 


1 The material is based almost entirely on the only version available in 
this country: the Bodleian MS. Laud. 626, reproduced in the Rotograph in 
the Library of Congress (Modern Language Association Deposit, No. 30). 

2 Conv., Iv, vi, 5. 

8’ The app. crit. in Lindsay’s ed. of Paulus-Festus (Leipzig, 1933; p. 7) 
has: “Anaxare Gloss.: Anxare Warren. ‘on Lat. Gloss.’ p. 130, Goetz. nov. 
melet. Fest. p. 1.” 

4‘ CGL, tv, 3, 7; 201, 6; 471, 8; ete. 

CGL, v, 591, 32 (Glossae Scaligeri). 
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hospital, infirmary’’; e.g., a Glossa Aelfrici® has: “abaso infirmatori- 
um, seoccra manna hus.” 

“Aci grece cura est latine. Inde hec accidia.e. id est tristitia. 
sublestia. anxietas...et accidiosus.a.um. id est sublestus (sic). 
tristis. anxius.’”’ The Glossae Scaligert have: ‘‘Sublestis infirmus 
tristis” and ‘‘Sublestia infirmitas, tristitia.’’? Dante has accidia and 
accidioso,* in the sense of tristitia and tristis, with the emphasis on 
sullenness connoted by the modern Italian tristo, as distinguished 
from mere sadness (triste, tristizia). To the medievals accidia was 
a capital sin; and Dante has a special circle for the accidiosi and the 
iracund in Hell. 

“Albo.as ...et inde... hic albo indeclinabile. pro libro. et pre- 
cipue vbi nomina sanctorum scribuntur.” It is interesting to note 
that albo had become a word of “latino non flexo”’ by Uguiccione’s 
time. Nowadays it is a standard Italian masculine noun of the second 
declension, with the regular plural in -7; and is preferred to the Latin 
form album which is also in use.® 

“‘Bresit liber genesis.’”’ A fair representation of the way a Tuscan 
of the Middle Ages would pronounce b*ré’ Sith, the first words of the 
book of Genesis. Uguiccione is here probably copying direct from 
Isidore, Etym., v1, i, 4. 

“Item a columpna .. . hoe collarium.ij. quod est in collo canis.” 
Collare is still Italian for a dog’s (or other animal’s) collar. It is 
also used for a priest’s or clergyman’s “‘bands”’; but collar for cloth- 
ing is otherwise usually colletto, collo, or solino.'® 

“Decumbo.bis. et decubo. bas. id est uigilare. uel iacere in partu. 
vel in infirmitate. Vnde decubie.arum. id est uigilie. vel quod vvlgo 
dicitur palee mulieris. Vnde dicitur. hec iacet in decubijs.”” John of 
Genoa has practically the same, except for some transpositions of 
phrases, according to Du Cange; but the latter guesses that palee 
means pallidae. This is quite unworthy of the great Du Cange; for 
the meaning is rather evidently “straws’’; i.e., “straw bed” (or 


“‘mattress’’).™ 


® Quoted in Goetz’s index to CGL as “Gloss. Aelfrici 185, 21 (Wright- 
Wiilcker).”’ 

7 CGL, v, 611, 57 and 58. 

8 Purg., xvul, 132 and Jnf., v1, 123, respectively. 

* In classical Latin times album was used for the tablet or list of senators, 
judges, etc. posted or deposited for reference; and later for catalogues of vari- 
ous names. 

10 Classical Latin collare and collarium meant a “‘band or chain for the neck, 
a collar’ (Harper’s Lat. Dict.). 

1 The Glossae Scaligeri have: ‘‘Deuibiae (sic) uigiliae. uulgo paleae muli- 
eris’’ (CGL, v, 597, 36).—Cf. Vulg., Judic., x1x, 19: ““Habentes paleas’’ to bed 


down asses. 
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“Endo. incedo mansuetus.”’ Possibly a minor contribution to the 
much-discussed problem of the etymology of Italian andare, Spanish 
andar, etc. Uguiccione’s definition fits the Spanish andar rather well. 

“Fugillus.li. ferrum. quo extrahitur ignis de petra. et uidetur 
deriuari a fos quod est ignis. et gero. quasi fos gerens. Vnde fugillo.as. 
ignem de petra fugillo extrahere. Vnde hic fugillator.oris. et hine per 
figuram dicuntur fugillatores vmbre demonum que ignem ferunt.”’ 
The Late Latin fugillus, which is (rather incredibly) said to be at the 
back of English fugile, a medical term meaning ‘‘ear-wax,’’ “‘cloudi- 
ness in urine,” and ‘“‘abscess” (especially near the ear), is evidently 
closely related to Italian focile (modern acciarino), “‘steel” for striking 
fire from flint—as Uguiccione’s definition shows; but I have had no 
success so far in tracing his demon-shades of folklore that bring fire. 

“Frigo.gis.xi.ctum.xum. coquere in patella. sine aqua et uino. 
cum oleo. uel sanguine.” Frying in blood is a new thought to me. 

“Sunt tres gratie. scilicet pasithea. eugiale. euprosinne.. . 
Prima . . . dicitur phasitea (sic) .. . Secunda . . . eugiale . . . eupro- 
sinne....’’ Among Uguiccione’s three Graces, Euphrosyne is im- 
mediately recognized, and Aglaia may be not too dimly made out; 
but if the third is Pasiphaa (Pasiphae), this would be indeed a step 
toward her rehabilitation! 

“Hortor ... Vnde hee cohors.tis. a frequentia cohortationis. et 
est cohors multitudo rusticorum. Castra multitudo militum.”’ This 
distinction of cohors as an ‘assembly of peasants, rustics,’ in contrast 
to one of soldiers, which strikes the classical student, is found in 
several other medieval glosses.” 

“Ttem a lego. hoc lectrum. tri. scilicet pulpitum. et legiwm.gij. pro 
eodem’”’; and later: “Item a publicus. hoc pulpitum. analogium. 
legium. lectium. legitorium. quia ibi publice legant. ut possent con- 
spici a populo.” Of Uguiccione’s four synonyms for pulpitum, the 
form legium is closest to Italian leggio, “‘reading-stand, reading-desk, 
reading-table.” Kérting (LRW, 5512) gives the etymon as a hypo- 
thetical *légivum." 

“Hee Magis.dis. id est pinsa. ubi fit pasta.’ The Corpus glossario- 
rum latinorum does not include this word pinsa; and Du Cange quotes 
it only from a manuscript of Uguiccione, but in a different and more 
extended form, viz.: ““Pinsa, Instrumentum pinsendi; unde quidam: 


2 E.g., CGL, tv, 228 (cod. Sangall. 912): “Chor (other mss. “‘Cors’’) multi- 
tudo rusticorum’’; 1v, 325 (Glossae Abavus): ‘Coors (other mss. ‘‘Cohors’’) 


multitudo rusticorum”’; etc. 
18 Cf. Du Cange, s. v. ‘‘Legium, seu Legivum.” 
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Neque pinsis suis, neque mol. lui (sic) unde habet pinulam edi. 
Sic Ugutio 

“‘Neuma.tis. uel neuma.e. id est uocis emissio. modulatio. .. . Et 
nota uiiium esse scriptoris cum inuenitur pneuma.tis. ut scribatur 
.p. et est tbi barbarismus. quia uiciose additur illa littera ibi.”” Uguic- 
cione’s lexicon deals extensively with Greek words, but his knowledge 
of Greek was inadeqate to his ambitions in that line. 

“Item a nitor. hec nates.tis ... Vnde hec naticula diminutiuum. 
et hec natica.ce. id est nates.’’ A Greek-Latin gloss has: ‘“xvyy 
natica.’’ Natica is exactly the Modern Italian for “buttock.” 

“Item oleum. quod albis oliuis exprimitur vocatur sapanum. a 
grecis onfation. quod vero ex fuluis. et non dum maturis. uiride 
appellantur (sic) quod ex nimio maturis commune dicitur. Ex hiis 
ad usum uite. primum est spanum. secundum uiride. tertium com- 
mune.” This follows Isidore’s Etymologiae (xvu1, vii, 68) rather close- 
ly though Isidore has Hispanum in both occurrences of the word. 
Two other medeival glosses have the shorter form of the word: 
“Oleum Spanum 

“‘Pilliones. portitores mortuorum.” The Glossae Scaligeri'’ have 
this definition, word for word; also DuCange, who credits it to a 
“Gloss. Isidori,’’ and adds: ‘Ubi Excerpta recte emendant Vespil- 
lones.”” An extended explanation is found in cod. Par. lat. 7651 
(Regius 5479):'8 “VISPILLONES. Cadauerum curatores. Vnde et 
euispillatum domitianum imperatorem legimus. id est a popularibus 
curatum. atque in uili sepulchro non in imperiali sepultum. Dicti 
uispilliones. quasi uixpelliones. eo quod tantae sint inopiae. uel qui 
curant. uel quorum corpora curantur. ut uix pelles ad tegendum 
ualeant inuenire.”” Compare Paulus-Festus (p. 506): “Vespae et ves- 
pillones dicuntur, qui funerandis corporibus officium gerunt, non 
a minutis illis volucribus, sed quia vespertino tempore eos efferunt, 
qui funebri pompa duci propter inopiam nequeunt. Hi etiam vespulae 
vocantur. Martialis (1, 30, 1): ‘Qui fuerat medicus, nunc est vispillo 
Diaulus’.”’ The classical Latin meaning of vespillo was ‘‘corpse-bearer 
pall-bearer”’; while vispellio meant “grave-robber’’: the later word 
evidently (and inevitably) influenced the spelling and pronunciation 


4% Du Cange appends the following, in parenthesis: ‘“Neque molis molui, 
neque pilis pinsut, apud Prisian. (sic) lib. 10. cap. 8.” 

4% CGL, u, 425, 63. 

16 CGL, 11, 218, 55; 653, 11. 

17 CGL, v, 607, 36. 

18 CGL, Ul, p. xii sq. 
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of the former. The form and meaning of the shortened pilliones sug- 
gest an influence from the etymon of Italian pigliare, ‘“‘take.”’ 

Item a ramus... hee (sic) ramex.icis. id est mentula vel uirga 
uirilis. Juvenalis. decet (sic)'® exiguus. cum ramice neruus. Vnde 
ramicosus.a.um. qui magnam habet mentulam. scilicet hermosus.”’ 
Uguiccione, or some preceding glossarist, has apparently associated 
with the general idea of the last sentence the word hermes (herma) ; 
as the “herm’”’ often had a phallus “as an indication of the sex.’’?° 

“Rego... Vnde... hee ritidis.dis. ritides dicuntur ruge. quasi 
recte.”’ This can well be, or be related to, the real etymon of French 
ride, “‘wrinkle.’”’ The explanation usually given is hard to swallow, 
semantically.** Ancient and Modern Greek have furis, puridos for 
“wrinkle, fold”; and several medieval Latin-Greek and Greek-Latin 
glosses equate ruga with puris.” 

“Item a trudo hoc truellium. id est circinus.”’ Inasmuch as circinus 
means ‘‘compass, pair of compasses,” this truellium cannot be for 
trullium (trulleum), “basin, wash-basin.’”’ But a medieval gloss gives a 
slightly variant form as having the meaning of “‘compass’’: ‘‘Truelum 
diabete idest circinum”’ ;# and several others present the word diabete 
more accurately in equating the Greek da:8yrns with the Latin circi- 
nus (which they give in the form circinum).*% Trullium (-eum) is, 
however, related to trulla, “ladle, scoop,” and is the same word as 
“trowel,” and also means “basin”; and trulla is diminutive of trua, 
which besides “‘ladle’”’ and ‘‘skimmer” means specifically “‘stirring- 
spoon’’: so that this rather elusive medieval word truel(li)um may 
be after all a legitimate congener of trua, with the connotation of 
circular motion supplying its semantic link with circinus, ‘‘compass.”’ 

“Item a trudo. . . hoc trublium. id est papiis (?).”’ The last word, 


19 The Juvenal passage (10. 205) has iacet. 
20 Cent. Dict. and Encyc.—The resultant adjective hermosus suggests 


(probably quite fortuitously) the Spanish hermoso (“handsome, beautiful’’) 
startlingly indeed.—Earlier in the Magnae derivationes Uguiccione has: 
“formosus. a. um. id est pulcher”’; and of course no medieval would have 
suspected that formosus is the etymon of hermoso.—Ramicosus, in classical 
Latin, meant “afflicted with hernia, ruptured”; it is found, e.g., in Pliny, 
N. H., 30, 136. 

21 OGH, ridan, “‘turn’”’: REW, 7301; LRW, 8069. 

2 OGL, u, 175, 54: “Ruga putes”; 55: ‘““Rugae purcdes’’; 11, 12, 17: 
rugae’’; 247, 17: puris ruga frontis”’; etc. 

*% OGL, v, 487, 30. 

OGL, 11, 325, 52: “SiaBnrns circinum’’; 492, 22: “diabetes circinum”’; 
514, 44: “diabetes circinnum”’ (sic). 
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here, is puzzling in the Bodleian manuscript, but glosses show it to 
be meant for parapsis; two are especially enlightening: ‘Trublium 
parabside”’ ;*> and “zapayis parapsis, scutella.’’* Classical Greek 
tpvBX.ov meant “cup, bowl,” and Latin took in the word as tryblium 
in the sense of “plate, salver”’; while rapoyis (with omicron) meant 
“entremets,’”’ or “‘side-dish”’ either in the sense of the food or of the 
dish. Scutella normally meant “tray,’’ or sometimes “‘vase-stand, 
coaster.’’?7 

“Item a uerro. hic. vermis. et sunt vermes. aut terre... aut 
aque... autaeris...autfrondium... autlignorum .. . aut uesti- 
mentorum... aut carnium ut emigraneus. lumbricus. ascaride. 
costi pediculi. pulices. lendes. tarmus. licinus (sic), vria (sic). 
cimex.”’ This list of various vermin is a repetition of that given by 
Isidore of Seville.2* The word costi is of especial interest, I think; 
as it could easily be the background of “‘cootie,” soldiers’ slang for 
“louse,” which entered our language during World War I. Recent 
lexicographers have made several guesses as to the etymology of 
“cootie,”’ none of them particularly appealing.?® But costi recom- 
mends itself very acceptably: Vulgar Latin *cdst- gave Old French 
coust-, Modern French coit-, as in co(n)stat >coiite (“‘costs’’); so that 
perhaps the word “cootie’’—as well as the creature—was picked up 
by the British soldiers in Northern France. 

“Item a volo. hic uultus.tus.... Vnde uel (sic) vuliuosus.a.um. 
id est tristis.’”” Uguiccione’s definition of vultuosus as meaning tristis, 
“sad, sullen,” like that of other glossarists, shows that in medieval 
times the original signification, ‘‘of expressive countenance,” which 
even in later classical Latin had already taken on the tone of “gri- 
macing, affected,”’ bad slipped noticeably farther down the inevi- 


table slope of pejoration. 
“Zucharia zuchre.”” Zuchre is one of the Old French spellings of 


sucre, “sugar.” 
H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


*% CGL, tv, 398, 32 (app. crit.: ‘‘parapside a’’). 

% CGL, ut, 271, 5. 

27 Modern Italian scodella is a deep dish: ‘“‘soup-dish, porringer,’’ sometimes 
“bowl.’ 

28 Etym., xu, v, 12 f. 

29 The Merriam Webster, 2d ed., suggests a possible relation to ‘‘cute’’; 
NED, Supplement, gives no etymology; the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 3d ed. 
(1944), says: “etym. dub., perh. f. Hind. khuti scab.” 


GLI EROICI FURORI DI GIORDANO BRUNO 
E LE IDEE DEI ROMANTICI ITALIANI 


peta prefazione al suo splendido libro ‘Studies in the Genesis of 
Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century,’’! J. G. Robertson 
afferma che il suo scopo é “in breve, di dimostrare che quell’Italia 
che nel secolo decimosesto guidé in Europa le teorie critiche, fu di 
nuovo all’avanguardia agli inizi del secolo decimottavo; che il con- 
cetto di immaginazione creativa, attraverso il quale |’Europa si 
emancipo dalle strettoie del pseudo-classicismo, nacque virtualmente 
in Italia, per poi crescere a maturita piena in Italia ed in Germania.” 

Per quanto questa teoria sia attraente per ogni studioso di lettera- 
tura italiana, essa mi sembra estrema, come lo é la teoria che esclude 
l’Italia dalla formulazione della critica romantica, e fa del Roman- 
ticismo un fenomeno essenzialmente anglo-germanico. Questa é la 
teoria che @ prevalsa per lungo tempo ed anche oggi intralcia il 
pensiero di critici a noi vicini. 

A modo di esempio, un critico francese, quale Louis Reynaud, 
deve concludere che “lo spirito francese, anche in questo periodo 
d’imitazione delle letterature d’Inghilterra e Germania... non ha 
adottato completamente il punto di vista dei suoi modelli.’” 

Egualmente il Citanna, dopo averci detto che il movimento 
preromantico vero e proprio si svolge in Germania’, afferma che in 
Italia, uno dei caratteri pit salienti della mentalita critica del tempo 
fu la presenza di un desiderio e vagheggiamento del nuovo e dell’eso- 
tico.t E evidente che cosi Reynaud, come Citanna, provano la stessa 
difficolta nel confinare il fenomeno preromantico e romantico ai 
paesi nordici. 

Preferisco quindi seguire il punto di vista espresso dal Van 
Tieghem, che, nel fare un parallelo fra il Romanticismo italiano e 
francese, li vede accomunati nella lotta contro le tradizioni, il gusto 
classico, la mitologia e le unita, sebbene non neghi che si ispirino alle 
letterature nordiche.5 


1 J. G. Robertson, Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eight- 


eenth Century, Cambridge, 1923, vi. 

* Louis Reynaud, Le Romantisme, Ses origines anglo-germaniques, Paris, 
1926, 272-273. 

* Luigi Citanna, Il Romanticismo e la poesia italiana dal Parini al Carducci, 
Bari, 1935. 

‘ L. Citanna, op. cit., 14. 

5 Paul Van Tieghem, Le mouvement romantique, Paris, 1923, 140. 
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In questo breve saggio, seguendo il Citanna, mi servo del termine 
Romanticismo in senso storico e non estetico, quale cristallizzione di 
quelle idee e tendenze gid apparse nel Secolo XVIII. E, pur con- 
siderando il Romanticismo italiano come un fenomeno endogenico, 
non nego il reciproco influsso che subi e diede alle correnti culturali 
del tempo, come é logico aspettarsi dalle relazioni fra paesi civili. 

Le conclusioni della critica moderna (Robertson, Citanna, Quig- 
ley) ci invitano a far una completa revisione dei valori estetici del 
Secolo XVIII, revisione che deve rimontare sino al Secolo XVII, 
l’epoca della Controriforma. 

Forse l’errore massimo dell’altrimenti ottimo libro del Rolla 
“Storia delle Idee Estetiche in Italia,’’® @ quello che, pur ricono- 
scendo il valore del Cinquecento, l’autore non prende in considera- 
zione |’importanza del pensiero italiano nell’epoca della Controri- 
forma. Questo secolo non fu caratterizzato soltanto dalla prigionia 
di Campanella, dalla pira di Bruno e dal processo di Galilei, ma fu 
anche illuminato dalla nascita di nuove idee estetiche, le stesse idee 
che pit: tardi sboccarono nel movimento romantico. 

Fra i pensatori che nel Secolo XVII espressero nuove idee este- 
tiche, Giordano Bruno occupa senza dubbio un posto ben distinto. 

Scopo del presente lavoro é quello di mettere in luce le sue nuove 
idee, espresse negli ‘‘Eroici Furori,” e seguirle nelle loro vicende 
durante il Secolo XVIII, sino a che si cristallizzano nelle teorie dei 
Romantici, all’inizio dell’Ottocento. 

Gli “Eroici Furori’ furono scritti a Londra, probabilmente nel 
1585, quando il Bruno si trovava al servizio dell’ambasciatore fran- 
cese alla corte di Elisabetta, Castelnuovo di Mauvissiére.’ 

In uno dei pochi periodi di pace della sua vita travagliata, il 
Bruno scrisse quest’ultimo dialogo che é, come osserva il Guzzo,* com- 
pletamente differente dalle opere precedenti, la “‘Cabala”’ e “‘l’Asino”’ 
Cillenico. La satira anticristiana é secomparsa ed ha ceduto il posto 
a quello che lo Spaventa ha chiamato “l’amore dell’eroico e del 
divino,”’® Il dialogo riflette il fluttuare del pensiero del Nolano fra 
poesia e misticismo; infatti, in mezzo a questo anelito per la divinita, 
verso la quale il furioso si slancia e dalla quale vien fatto prigione, 


6 Alfredo Rolla, Storia delle idee estetiche in Jtalia, Torino, 1905, 13. 

7 Domenico Berti, Giordano Bruno da Nola, sua vita e dottrina, Torino, 
1889, 158. 

8 Augusto Guzzo, J dialoghi del Bruno, Torino, 1932, 137. 

®§. Spaventa, Saggi di critica filosofica, politica e religiosa, Napoli, 1867, 
187. 
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in questo fluttuare di elevazione umana verso il cielo e di discesa 
divina verso l’uomo, troviamo osservazioni di carattere estetico e 
letterario completamente nuove al cadere del Secolo XVI. 

Salvo brevissimi accenni del Momigliano,'® del Flora" e del 
Croce,” poca importanza @ stata attribuita a queste idee che pur 
rappresentano una pietra miliare nel corso del pensiero umano. Gli 
studiosi hanno analizzato il pensiero filosofico del Bruno, domandan- 
dosi quale sia il vero Bruno, quello dell’ Asino Cillenico o quello degli 
‘“‘Kroici Furori,’’ domanda che non li ha portatia vedere la natura del 
suo pensiero estetico. Filosofi e uomini religiosi e politici hanno 
voluto vedere nel Bruno un simbolo, e si sono interessati piu del rogo 
che dell’uomo. Amo ricordare le parole che il Croce rivolge a Leo- 
nardo Olschki: ‘Se l’Olschki avesse letto le pagine che Francesco De 
Sanctis scrisse sul Bruno, avrebbe allora compreso che la filosofia del 
Bruno é in uno stato di fermentazione. Il De Sanctis non cered una 
teoria elaborata nelle opere del Bruno, ma vi trové semplicemente 
tendenze potenti e luci di un pensiero nuovo. II Bruno é grande non 
per la sua morte sul rogo, ma per il fervore della sua mente.’ 

Una delle nuove forme che assunse il pensiero del Bruno fu |’anti- 
aristotelismo, giacché il Nolano fu all’avanguardia di coloro che non 
poterono e non vollero accettare i legami imposti dai commentatori 
di Aristotele. Dal 1548, anno in cui Robertello dedicava a Cosimo 
de’ Medici i suoi Commentari sulla Poetica, le regole di Aristotele 
avevano legato il pensiero letterario europeo. Quando si consideri 
che gli statuti dell’ Universita di Oxford provvedevano una multa di 
cinque scellini per ogni divergenza da Aristotele," si potra compren- 
dere quale innovatore fosse il Bruno che nei Furori chiama “vere 
bestie” i “‘regolisti di poesia” e dice: ‘Si che, come Omero nel suo 
geno non fu poeta che pendesse da regole, ma é@ causa delle regole 
che serveno a coloro che son pil atti ad imitare che ad inventare; 
e sono state raccolte da colui che non era poeta di sorte aleuna, ma 
che seppe raccogliere le regole di quell ’una sorte, cioé dell ’omerica 
poesia, in serviggio di qualch’uno che volesse diventar non un 


10 Attilio Momigliano, Storia della letteratura italiana, Milano, 1927, 243- 


247. 
1 Francesco Flora, Giordano Bruno, Degl’heroici furori, introduzione e 
note di Fr. Flora, Torino, 1928. 

12 Benedetto Croce, Filosofia come scienza dello spirito, I Estetica, Bari, 1908, 
513-514. 

18 Benedetto Croce, Scritti di Storia letteraria e politica. Conversazioni 
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altro poeta, ma un come Omero, non di propria musa, ma scimia 
della musa altrui.’”® E continua affermando che ‘“‘La poesia non 
nasce de le regole, se non per leggerissimo accidente; ma le regole 
derivano de le poesie; e perd tanti son geni e specie de vere regole, 
quanti son geni e specie de veri poeti,’’® per concludere che i vera- 
mente poeti saranno conosciuti, non dalle regole, ma dal cantar dei 
versi. 

Questo medesimo concetto dell’indipendenza della poesia dalle 
regole si ritrova in Antonio Conti che cosi l’esprime, nella lettera al 
Marchese Maffei:'’ ‘Mais l’observation de la regle (sic) n’a rien 
d’affecté ni de contraint, quand on a du genie. L’art, dit-on, ne per- 
fectionne que la nature, et tous ceux qui ont donné des regles de 
poétique, commencent par supposer que le poéte a du genie, ou des 
dispositions naturelles 4 exceller dans les executions des regles que 
l’art lui prescrit.”’ 

Ed il medesimo concetto riappare nel Baretti che, nel ‘‘Discours 
sur Shakespeare et sur Monsieur Voltaire,’’'® grida: ‘‘Nous refuse- 
rons-nous 4 l’exsperience (sic) parce qu’Aristote a dit, ou n’a pas dit, 
ce qu’il ne savoit pas? On donnoit de son tems des Piéces qui ne 
contenoient q’un evénément. Elles reussissoient a merveille. Que 
fit Aristote? I] en étudia l’artifice, et le reduisit 4 des régles.”’ 

Questo concetto é uno dei capisaldi della teoria romantica. Silvio 
Pellico afferma che le regole sane, in ogni arte, sono sentite e trovate 
con |’intelligenza, e non accettate ciecamente dalla tradizione.'® 
Sempre nel Conciliatore, Ermes Visconti afferma di essere per quel 
sistema ove i poeti seguono liberamente la loro ispirazione e non le 
regole imposte arbitrariamente dai pedanti.”® E finalmente, nella 
Lettera a Mr. C———, Alessandro Manzoni ribadisce: “C’est une 
singuliére disposition que celle que nous avons a nous forger des 
régles abstraites applicables 4 tous les cas, pour nous dispenser de 
chercher dans chaque cas particulier sa raison propre, sa convenance 
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Soltanto i secoli separano i Romantici da Giordano Bruno, ma 
l’idea fondamentale @ la medesima, come si pud dimostrare dal 
confronto degli Eroici Furori con la Lettera Semiseria del Berchet. 
Afferma il Bruno che hanno torto certi pedantacci nell’escludere dal 
numero di poeti aleuni perché “non apportino favole e metafore 
conformi, o perché non hanno principio de libri e canti conformi a 
quei d’Omero e Vergilio, o perché non osservano la consuetudine di 
far l’invocazione . . . e per mille altre maniere d’exanime, per censure 
e regole in virtt di quel testo.” 

L’antiaristotelismo del Bruno prende la sua forma pit bella e 
direi pid moderna nella Parte Seconda (Dialogo II), in una violenta 
tirata contro i puristi grammatici che “dopo che sono invecchiati 
nelle culine de fanciulli e notomie de frasi e de vocaboli, han voluto 
destar la mente a far nuove logiche e metafisiche, giudicando e 
sentenziando quelle che mai studiorno ed ora non intendono... 
Veggiamo bene che mai la pedanteria é stata pit in esaltazione, per 
governare il mondo che a tempi nostri.” Sicche il Bruno invita i ben 
nati spiriti ad armarsi della verita ed a prendere le armi contro la 
fosca ignoranza, montando sovra I|’alta rocca della contemplazione.’’* 

Adoperando frasi ed espressioni quasi analoghe, nel 1816, Giovanni 
Berchet esclamera:*4 ‘‘A dispetto dei tuoi maestri, la tua coscienza 
ti liberera dall’obbligo di venerare ciecamente gli oracoli di un codice 
vecchio e tarlato, per sottoporti a quello della ragione, perpetuo e 
lucidissimo. E riderai de’ tuoi maestri che, colle lenti sul naso, 
continueranno a frugare nel codice vecchio e tarlato e vi leggeranno 
fin quello che non vi é scritto. . . . Son forse le Poetiche che hanno 
sviluppato le menti di que’ tre miracoli della Grecia? . . . Al diavolo 
quelle corbellerie. Mostratemi una poetica anteriore alla esistenza 
di un poeta. Mostratemi un vero poeta educato e formato dalle 
Poetiche. Dov’é, dov’é? Io vi mostrerd de’ poeti che colle opere 
loro hanno prestato materia di che rimpinzare di regoluzze un libruz- 
zo a trenta maestruzzi. lo vi mostrerd trentamila pedanti, e tutti 
figli delle Poetiche, e tutti misuratori di sillabe, e tutti sputasentenze, 
e tutti teste di legno. Al diavolo le poetiche.”’ Ci si potrebbe facil- 
mente chiedere chi abbia scritto queste pagine, se il Bruno o il 


Berchet. 
Conseguenza diretta dell’antiaristotelismo del Bruno, fu la risco- 
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perta di Omero. Rifiutandosi di studiare Omero attraverso il prisma 
della Poetica, il Bruno ammira in Omero il grande poeta, affer- 
mando; “Son certi regolisti di poesia che a gran pena passano per 
poeta Omero, riponendo Vergilio, Ovidio, Marziale, Exiodo, Lucrezio 
ed altri molti in numero de versificatori, examinandoli per le regole 
de la Poetica d’Aristotele.’”” Un secolo deve trascorrere sino a che 
questa idea si ritrovi nel Ragionamento sopra |’Endimione, pubbli- 
cato da Gian Vincenzo Gravina nel 1692, in cui i poemi omerici 
sono detti meravigliosi, perché in essi “si ravvisano tutte le condi- 
zioni, tutti i gradi e tutti i costumi degli uomini, figurati al vero 
esempio della natura.’’> Riscoperta di Omero che ritroveremo nel 
Baretti, nella quarta lettera “Of the Greek and Roman Poets.’ 

Per un artista che sente la Poesia non come imitazione ma come 
viva ispirazione @ evidente che petrarchisti e scrittori di centoni 
dovessero essere bersaglio dei suoi strali. Ed ecco quindi il Bruno 
farsi beffe di “un rumore, un strepito, un fracasso d’insegne, d’im- 
prese, de motti, d’epistole, de sonetti, de epigrammi, de libri, de 
prolissi scartafazzi, de sudori estremi, de vite consumate, con grida 
che assordiscono gli astri, lamenti che fanno rimbombar gli antri 
infernali, doglie che fanno stupefar l’anime viventi, suspire da far 
exinanire e compatir gli dei, per quegli occhi, per quelle guance, 
per quel busto, per quel bianco, per quel vermiglio, per quella lingua, 
per quel dente, per quel labro, quel crine, quella veste, quel manto, 
quel guanto, quella scarpetta, quella pianella, quella parsimonia, 
quel risetto, quel sdegnosetto, quella vedova finestra, quell’eclissato 
sole, quel martello, quel schifo, quel puzzo, quel sepolcro, quel cesso, 
quel mestruo, quella carogna, quella febbre quartana, quella estrema 
ingiuria e torto di natura, che con una superficie, un’ombra, un fan- 
tasma, un sogno, un Circeo incantesimo, ordinato al serviggio della 
generazione, ne inganna in specie di bellezza.’’”’ 

Siccome lo Spampanato ha dedicato un lavoro particolare all’ Anti- 
petrarchismo di Giordano Bruno,”* non é necessario soffermarsi pit 
oltre su tale soggetto. 

Ossverviamo invece un altro contributo di grandissima importanza 
nella produzione del Bruno, e chiediamoci cosa sia per il Nolano 
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questo “‘Eroico Furore.’’ Troviamo la spiegazione nelle sue stesse 
parole: questi furori “non sono oblio, ma una memoria; non sono 
negligenza di se stesso ma ori e brame del bello e buono con cui si 
procura farsi perfetto con trasformarsi ed assomigliarsi a quello. 
Non é un raptamento sotto le leggi di un fato indegno, con gli lacci 
di ferine affezioni; ma un impeto razionale che siegue |’apprension 
intellettuale del buono e bello che conosce, a cui vorrebbe confor- 
mandosi parimente piacere.’’*® Questo furore é ‘‘un calore acceso dal 
sole intelligenziale ne l’anima e impeto divino che gli impronta 
l’ali.’’®° Sicché il furioso “‘rigettando la ruggine de le umane cure, 
dovien un oro probato e puro, ha sentimento della divina e interna 
armonia, concorda gli suoi pensieri e gesti con la simmetria della 
legge insita a tutte le cose.’’ Non ad ognuno é dato di possedere 
questo furore eroico “il quale meno puo aver luogo in quei che son 
colmi da propria raggione e senso.”’ Soltanto coloro che ‘‘per essere 
avvezzi o abili alla contemplazione, e per aver innato un spirito 
lucido ed intellettuale, da uno interno stimolo e fervor naturale. . . 
acuiscono gli sensi: e questi non vengono, al fine, a parlar ed operar 
come vasi e instrumenti, ma come principali artefici ed efficienti’’™ 
ed @ in costoro che ‘si considera e vede |’eccellenza della propria 
umanitade.”’ Sarebbe difficile immaginare una pid perfetta descri- 
zione dello stato d’animo del poeta al momento della creazione. Per 
questo, l’Eroico Furore non é altro che l’immaginazione creativa, 
quel concetto nuovissimo sul quale si impernia la letteratura moderna 
di tutti i paesi. Fra i tanti contributi del Bruno all’estetica, questa 
elaborazione del concetto dell’immaginazione, mi sembra il pil 
importante e il pid fruttifero. Riallaccia il Bruno al Fracastoro, ed 
attraverso l’opera del Caloprese, del Gravina e di Antonio Conti, 
si fonde con il pensiero di Gian Battista Vico, pensiero che, ripreso 
da Francesco De Sanctis, influenzera il pensiero crociano e con esso 
tutta la critica moderna. 

Ho voluto lumeggiare la modernita del Bruno; in lui si trovano, 
spesso in germe, e spesso chiaramente formulate, quelle stesse idee 
che riapparvero qua e la negli uomini nuovi del Secolo XVIII e che 
furono finalmente codificate dai Romantici, all’inizio del Secolo 
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CERTEZZE E CONTRASTI DELLA 
RELIGIOSITA CARDUCCIANA 


“ .. Il Poeta villeggiava a Courmayeur. Una notte fu sentito 
andare in su e in gil per la camera, dai padroni che stavano al piano 
di sotto. In un primo momento, a quel rumore insolito, ritennero che 
non si sentisse bene. Percié salirono e con tutta discrezione chiesero 
come stesse. Stava benissimo, ma era profondamente eccitato da un 
pensiero che non lo lasciava riposare. Quella famiglia, che aveva 
per lui un’altissima venerazione, rimase desta tutta la notte e sopra 
pensiero, perché il Poeta non aveva manifestato da quale idea fosse 
agitato. 

La mattina seguente, per tempissimo, usci e venne seguito a 
distanza da persone che non sarebbero rimaste tranquille per quello 
che poteva capitargli e per un senso di responsabilita che provavano. 
I] Poeta sali solo, ma a passo deciso e celere, il Piccolo San Bernardo, 
e ando difilato dall’Abate Chanoux e con lui ebbe parecchie ore di 
conversazione sopra Dio personale e sopra Cristo. Ritornd molto 
rasserenato e quasi trasfigurato, con meraviglia e gioia di tutti. Altre 
volte ritornd dall’Abate, e ogni volta che discendeva si vedeva che 
qualche cosa di Cristo era entrata in quell’anima. Al Piccolo San 
Bernardo, il Carducci si avvicino alla Chiesa e ricevette |’ Eucarestia 
dall’Abate, dopo essersi confessato. . . . Quante volte si sia confes- 
sato non lo so. Fra le braccia dell’Abate Chanoux, il Poeta trové 
l’abbraccio di Cristo, la luce e la pace nella grazia del Signore. 
Ancora una volta, l’ultimo a vincere fu Dio che vince nella miseri- 
cordia.”’ 

I fatti avvennero nel 1889, quando il Carducci aveva cinquanta- 
quattro anni. E par che si possa precisare nel giorno 26 luglio del- 
l’anno stesso il primo incontro del Carducci con |’Abate Chanoux, 
poiché la Nuova Antologia del 16 febbraio 1940 pubblicd un piccolo 
brano di “memorie autobiografiche” del Poeta, con un riferimen- 
to preciso. 

Il brano che abbiamo riportato ad apertura di questo articolo 
costituisce, come é noto, la parte essenziale della rivelazione fatta 
da Don Orione, a breve distanza dalla morte, al Sacredote Domenico 
Sparpaglione del Collegio Dante di Tortona. Don Cojazzi pubblicava 
nell’Osservatore Romano del 28 marzo 1940 una lettera dello Sparpa- 
glione, la quale non si limitava soltanto a render note quelle in- 
teressantissime notizie, ma precisava che Don Orione le aveva ap- 
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prese ‘‘da persona che conobbe il Poeta, persona degna, incapace di 
mentire e di esagerare, non totalmente della nostra fede, ma anzi, 
per lungo periodo d’anni, lontana da noi.”’ 

Procedendo ancora nelle sue confidenze, Don Orione rivelé di 
essere a conoscenza da varf anni di queste notizie, e di aver sollevato 
il lembo del segreto soltanto nell’autunno del 1934, allorché, in viag- 
gio sul Conte Grande verso |’Argentina per il Congresso Eucaristico, 
ebbe a farne cenno ai pellegrini durante un suo discorso preparatorio 
sulla Confessione. 

Lo Sparpaglione insisté per conoscere la data precisa in cui sarebbe 
avvenuta la confessione del Carducci: ed ottenne la seguente ris- 
posta: ‘Non sono in grado di stabilire con certezza il quando. Sog- 
giungo invece di aver saputo dalla Contessa Pasolini, della cui fami- 
glia il Carducci era intimo, che il Poeta, negli ultimi periodi della 
vita, mostrava a chi lo avvicinava che nel suo spirito era entrata una 
altra luce e si era operato un cambiamento che gli consentiva molta 
serenita in certi giudizf. Fu in questi anni che il Poeta disse: La 
Vergine Celeste mi deve voler bene, perché ne ho parlato bene.”’ 

Sono note le polemiche seguite a quella pubblicazione, e tutti i 
tentativi fatti per negare o quanto meno minimizzare |’avvenimento; 
ma noi non vogliamo entrare ne! merito, anche perché una prova 
definitivamente accettabile da chi si ostini nella negazione non @ 
materialmente possible. Ma chi legga le pagine cosi folte di docu- 
mentazione del volume Ritorno cristiano del Carducci di Antonio 
Meccoli (Venezia, Serenissima, 1942), e sia animato da spirito vera- 
mente imparziale, dovra pur riconoscere che il fatto si verificd 
realmente, e che i dubbi possono vertere soltanto su dati meramente 
cronologici anch’essi di scarso rilievo. 

Resta intanto il fatto che nel 1905 il Carducci scrisse alla Contessa 
Pasolini riaffermando la propria incredulita, e che é dell’anno stesso 
il noto telegramma al giornale I/ Secolo: ‘‘Né preci di cardinali né 
comizi di popolo. Io sono qual fui nel 1867, e tale aspetto immutato 
la grande ora. Salute.” 

Non sono, naturalmente, le migliori parole che si possano aspet- 
tare da un convertito; e la considerazione resta tale anche se si 
voglia dar credito alle voci di chi ha parlato, in proposito, di costri- 
zione massonica. I] Carducci era tale uomo da respingere sdegnosa- 
mente, se la sua convinzione fosse stata sincera, qualsiasi opposizione. 
Questo ci sembra doveroso far notare per debito di obiettivita; ma, 
al tempo stesso, ci rendiamo conto che non ci si pud formalizzare 
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sulla mancata manifestazione di atti esteriori per asserire senz’altro 
che il Carducci conservo fino all’ultimo un atteggiamento di irriduci- 
bile avversione al Cristianesimo. Anche se non furono somministrati 
i Sacramenti al moribondo (e non manca chi afferma invece il 
contrario), nessuno potra irridere alle parole scritte a Don Cojazzi 
dal salesiano Don Valentino Nalio”’...se al letto di morte del 
Carducci non poté arrivare il sacredote, vi arrivé il Cristo.” 

Se ci corre l’obbligo di affermare che il ritorno alla fede dei padri 
non fu per il Carducci un rinnovamento totale di tutto il suo essere, 
perché in tal caso niente avrebbe potuto impedirgli di compiere una 
chiara e pubblica ritrattazione di quanto aveva ripetutamente scritto 
non certo per difenderla, d’altra parte non riconosciamo ad aleuno 
il diritto di ironizzare sulle parole di Don Orione: “‘Ancora una volta 
l’ultimo a vincere fu Dio che vince nella misericordia.”’ 


* * * 


Questa speranza ci appare pil che legittima se consideriamo i fatti 
con calma imparzialita. Questi fatti, lo diciamo sibito, autorizzano 
una volta per sempre a relegare in soffitta il mito di un Carducci 
satanicamente ghignante contro Cristo, ed ossequioso incensatore 
del principe delle tenebre. Ormai anche i licealisti ben sanno che il 
poeta defini a distanza di anni ‘‘una chitarronata”’ il troppo famoso 
Inno a Satana, che, in effetti, fu un pretesto per una lode rimata 
alla locomotiva a vapore: quella stessa lode che chiude Alle fonti del 
Clitumno, talché sembrerebbe quasi che l’umano progresso non si 
potesse meglio configurare nella fantasia carducciana se non sotto 
forma di un treno in corsa. E tutti comprendono che il poeta, nel- 
l’atto stesso in cui scriveva i notissimi versi contro il Galileo di rosse 
chiome, sapeva benissimo che non certo con quei sistemi si poteva 
battere in breccia il Cristianesimo. Oggi quella retorica sembra di 
pessimo gusto anche ai tanti nemici di Cristo: ne é prova evidentis- 
sima il fatto che non se ne servono mai. Eppure un tempo non era 
cosi. 

Pochi peraltro sono a conoscenza del fatto che il primo sonetto de! 
Carducci—scritto a tredici anni—si intitola A Dio, Lo riportiamo 
qui, perché esso @ assai poco noto anche ai cultori di letteratura. 


Da le oscure latebre de’! mio core 
d’induramento pieno e di follia 
elevai la mia voce a te, o Signore; 
non sprezzar, o Signor, la voce mia. 


Ed in questo feral di notte orrore 
deh! de ’1 vero e di te m’apri la via, 
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e fai che a ’] fin su questa tenebria 
arridan giorni di pid bel candore. 


Io sempre te amerd, bonta infinita, 
incomparabil santa Unita trina, 
fonte di verita, fiume di vita. 


E la dolce pieta de la divina 

madre difendera |’alma contrita 

de la terribil mondana ruina. 
(Castagneto, maggio 1848) 


Anni dopo (purtroppo dal manoscritto non risulta la data precisa, 
che sarebbe stata di enorme importanza), il Carducci ricopid il 
sonetto, scrivendovi sotto il seguente commento: 

“FE voglio notare, sempre a mio ricordo e a mio conforto quando 
ne le ore del dolore e de la sventura, che pur troppo sento che ama- 
reggeranno la mia vita, rileggerd queste pagine, che non composi 
gid questo sonetto a tavolino e a furia di cassature, ma mentre da 
una finestra de la mia casa vagheggiavo una di quelle sere di Maggio 
che tanto parlano al cuore de la prima gioventi, e inspirato da la 
campana che suonava la prima ora di notte: e infatti ognuno vedra 
che la prima quartina é una imitazione del De profundis. E mi 
ride l’anima quando ripenso che mossi la mia poesia da Dio, da quel 
Dio che mi ha dato questa anima sensible e sdegnosa di cui lo rin- 
grazio sempre, da quel Dio che io doveva poi dimenticare ed anche 
oltraggiare ne li anni miei pid belli, per correr dietro a pazze larve 
di virtu affettata e di gioie false e vili. Ei mi perdoni, o pure mi visiti 
con la sventura e coi dolori e con quelle cure che sotto apparenze 
tranquille mi rodono sempre |’anima.” 

Parole che molti cristiani vorrebbero aver scritte, e che non si 
sospetterebbero nemmeno possibili in un qualsiasi periodo della vita 
di un uomo simile. 

Ma forse maggior maraviglia produrra |’affermazione—perfetta- 
mente documentabile—che ben altro spazio che quello di un articolo 
occorrerebbe se si volessero citare tutti i momenti in cui il Carducci si 
espresse, nei riguardi del Cristianesimo, in maniera favorevole. II 
Catalogo dei manoscritti carducciani, raccolto dal Prof. Albano Sor- 
belli fin dal 1921, é in proposito di assai utile consultazione. Noi ci 
limitermo solo a pochi esempi. 

FE’ del 1852 un altro sonetto A DIO, che si chiude con la seguente 


terzina: 
Amo e questi tra cui, gran Dio, t’adoro, 
son tutti insieme la famiglia mia 
ed amo e spero e credo anche per loro. 


Ma non vogliamo qui fare un elenco di versi giovanili, bensi riportar 
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qualche esempio di quel che il Carducci poteva scrivere nel periodo 
del suo maggiore accanimento contro la religione cristiana, vista 
nella discutible prospettiva di elemento depressivo della liberta 
umana. Cid che bisogna comprendere bene é che il poeta non solo 
negli anni della giovinezza scrisse versi 0 comunque ebbe accenni di 
rispetto per il Cristianesimo, ma cid avvenne anche contemporanea- 
mente, 0 quasi, ai periodi di pid acceso spirito avverso. L’Ode Alle 
fonti del Clitumno, ispirata al paesaggio umbro, é dell’estate 1876: 
e tutti sanno quale parte vi sia fatta a Cristo ed al Cristianesimo. 
Ebbene, un anno dopo il Carducci—nello stesso mese di luglio- 
tornd in Umbria e visitd il Santuario di Assisi. Ed ecco una parte 
della lettera scritta all’amica Lina il 23 luglio 1877: 

“Q santo padre, San Francesco, se Voi che foste tanto buono, che 
convertiste anche il lupo, se Voi che amavate gli uccelli e gli alberi e 
chiamavate sorella la luna, se Voi foste vivo e intercedeste per me, 
chi sa che non mi convertissi anch’io. Voi certo avreste pieta di me 
e mi vorreste bene come al lupo, e mi chiamereste fratello lupo! Ed 
io, povero lupo, verrei quasst, e accovacciato sotto questi archi 
solenni, in conspetto a questa Umbria verde e mite, io penserei visi 
di madonne e glorie di angeli sfumanti fra le nuvole candide e rosee 
su quei monti laggid nel cielo turchino, e dimenticherei l’amore, 
l’amore mondano, che mi ha fatto tanto male alla testa e al cuore . . . 
Oh serafico padre, se Voi foste vivo, io mi confesserei a Voi, e poi 
farei penitenza all’ombra di un pino, presso un’acqua corrente; e poi 
canteremmo insieme delle laudi... . ”’ 

Momenti? Certo: ma momenti sinceri. Come sincera é |’ispira- 
zione del sonetto Santa Maria degli Angeli, tutto pervaso del- 
l’ansia di un mistico incontro col Poverello. Nessuno vuol parlare 
per questo di conversione; ma non crediamo sia difficile ammettere 
che un poeta il quale a distanza di un anno scrive cose cosi con- 
trastanti fra loro, ed é ugualmente sincero, non pud esser considerato 
ferreamente ancorato ad una posizione di aperto diniego! 


* * * 


Nel 1928 Giulio Salvadori scrisse per la rivista Vita e pensiero 
di Milano (n. dell’aprile-maggio) un articolo intitolato Il Carducci 
poeta religioso-Ricordi dell’adolescenza. E questo uno studio che 
non puo essere trascurato da chi voglia avere una sia pur sommaria 
informazione sul complesso problema; e l’episodio che qui regi- 
striamo é@ di una importanza che non ha bisogno di esser registrata. 

Il Salvadori aveva gia parlato sull’argomento ai giovani del Liceo 
Tasso di Roma, nel 1926, affermando che il Carducci medesimo aveva 
a lui confessato di aver lanciato contro il Cristianesimo, nell’ode 
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Alle fonti del Clitumno, un’accusa di serviti che non poteva seria- 
mente essere mantenuta. II che risulta dalle seguenti parole, che 
traggo dall’articolo sopra indicato: 

‘Era uscita l’ode Piemonte ; e voi sapete che in quell’ode il Carducci 
ha la visione degli spiriti di Italiani che morirono per la patria, 
che accompagnano |’anima del re Carlo Alberto innanzi al trono 
del Re dei Re, giudice dei vivi e dei morti, e pregano che renda 
l’Italia agli Italiani. Da questa invocazione nuova io fui commosso: 
e ne voili scrivere al Carducci, che conoscevo; dandomene I’occasione 
un amico, il pittore Giuseppe Cellini, onore dell’arte italiana, che 
era allora nel Portogallo. Sul monte della villa dove mori Carlo 
Alberto, qual era stato dato dal Carducci, il Cellini mi faceva la 
osservazione di un errore nel quale il poeta era caduto, e che era 
cortesia rilevare in lettera privata, non in uno scritto pubblico. 
Questa osservazione (che egli accettd, correggendo, come dice nella 
nota) gli trasmisi nella lettera; poi aggiunsi:—Quanto mi piacque, 
caro professore, di sentire in quell’ode il Nome di Dio nominato con 
rispetto insolito. E quanto pit mi piacerebbe di sentire da Lei, che 
stimo ed amo per quel che v’é di nobile nell’anima Sua, che il Nome 
di Cristo, e per gli uomini singoli e per i popoli, non é mortificazione 
ma Resurrezione. Pochi giorni dopo entravo nel palazzo della Minerva 
e m’incontrai nel Carducci che ne usciva. Mi venne incontro, mi 
prese la mano con tutte e due le mani e mi disse :—Grazie, sa, grazie 
della sua lettera.—Io, che ero e sono ancora un po’ birichino, gli 
dissi:—Della prima parte o della seconda?—Di tutte e due, di tutte 
e due.—E s’accompagno con me dicendomi:—In Dio son tornato a 
credere anch’io.—E continuava confessando qual era il suo stato 
di mente a questo proposito . . . Il Carducci dell’89-90 era poco pit 
che cinquantenne, non era né invecchiato né debole; la sua con- 
fessione non era né strappata né in alcun modo forzata; sapeva 
che valore aveva per me il nome di Dio. . . . Con quella confessione 
il Carducci volle dunque dire una mutazione reale avvenuta in 
lui, né, in un momento come quello di confessione, mentiva.” E 
pochi giorni dopo, al fidatissimo Giuseppe Chiarini, la confessione 
era rinnovata; perché il maestro voleva fosse ben chiaro che “‘il 
Dio del Piemonte non era affatto una seconda edizione del Satana 
del ’63.” 

Era il Dio cristiano: su questo non possono sussistere dubbf: il 
poeta infatti afferma che egli era tornato a Lui. La confessione é del 
1890; nell’anno precedente erano avvenuti i fatti di Courmayeur, ri- 
feriti nel primo brano del presente articolo. Ma del 23 dicembre 
1905 é@ la lettera a Silvia Pasolini (“... quel che scrissi scrissi: 
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a la divinita di Cristo non ammetto’’); dell’anno stesso @ la gid 
riferita lettera agli scrittori dell’Epoca, le cui affermazioni sono 
nettissime! 

Di fronte alla constatazione di questi fatti, incontrovertibili 
dall’una e dall’altra parte, non si pud a meno di rimanere perplessi. 
Se si dovessero far prevalere, come sarebbe giusto, le ultime mani- 
festazioni del pensiero carducciano, i dubbi potrebbero anche non 
sussistere; ma la verita é che l’incertezza sorge anche di fronte ad 
affermazioni cosi nette. E non, beninteso, perché, nel momento in 
cui le formulava, il poeta non fosse perfettamente consapevole della 
responsabilité cui andava incontro. Non é questione di buona fede. 
Poté essere questione di coerenza, se di coerenza si pud parlare dopo 
quanto abbiamo scritto: poté essere volonta di ribattere coloro che 
avevano parlato troppo di ‘“‘conversione”’ per merito della Contessa 
Pasolini, Crediamo fino ad un certo punto alle pressioni dirette o 
indirette da parte della massoneria. 

Se la fede conquistata dal Carducci fosse stata frutto di un duro 
travaglio di pensiero, nessuno avrebbe potuto impedirgli di esternarla 
a qualsiasi costo. La verita potrebbe essere questa, che tutte le volte 
che egli pensd con mente limpida e serena, giudicé il Cristianesimo 
e la figura del Cristo con serena coscienza, e fu sempre sincero nei 
suoi slanci verso il ritorno alla fede di origine; ma |’anticlericalismo, 
che era un po’ anche la moda del tempo, gli fece troppo spesso velo, 
e falsd pid di una volta il suo sentimento intimo. Del resto, lo affermé 
egli stesso. 

Allo stato dei fatti, ci sembra impossible parlare di conversione 
vera e propria; ed anche se qualche ritorno ci fu, esso non fu perd 
mai tale da mutare definitivamente il corso del suo pensiero. 

Resta il grande mistero degli ultimi giorni, delle ultime ore: di 
quelle ore in cui ogni uomo si trova di fronte a se stesso ed al proprio 
passato senza testimoni e senza debiti di coerenza se non verso Dio. 
E non crediamo di abbandonarci troppo ai voli della fantasia se 
pensiamo anche noi che, al capezzale dove il sacerdote non giunse, 
giunse perd il Cristo: che non era venuto per gittare in braccio al 
poeta una sua croce ma per raccogliere l’ultimo anelito di chi lo 
aveva pur cantato mentre, ai freschi rivi del Giordano, carezzava— 
lacrimando— i biondi riccioli dei fanciulli con la sua mano candida e 
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Epoarpo GENNARINI 


Liceo G. B. Vico (Napoli) 
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D' codeste parole ha discorso recentemente in questa rivista 
(XXV, 3, pp. 249 sgg.) il professore V. Pisani dell’ Universita 
di Milano; ma agli etimi da lui proposti si oppongono difficolta 
fonetiche, a parer mio, insuperabili. 

Quanto a basette (che ha s sonora), C. Nigra Rom. xxx1, 501 aveva 
pensato a un derivato di barba, a un aferético *[bar|lasette; ma 
“basette aus *barbasette,’”’ osservava giustamente il Meyer-Liibke 
R et W. 944, “ist im Suffix nicht verstandlich.” E parso al Pisani 
che il *barbisio (per barbitium) richiesto dall’ital. sett. barbis(7) 
possa venirci in aiuto: *barbisette, e poi barbas. per assimilazione 
dell’a della seconda sillaba a quello della prima o per attrazione di 
barba. Sennonché I’esito toscano schietto del nesso latino s+] 
intervocalico non é la sibilante alveo-dentale sonora di basette, ma la 
occlusiva palatale schiacciata sonora di cinigia, galbigia, carbonigia 
ece., di ragia, Biagio, Cerbagio<Gervasiu, degli antichi ciragio 
(fior.) <<ceraseu, bagio<basiu, cagio (pis. secc. xv/XvI) <caseu, di 
cagione <oc|casione, di fagiolo, dell’ant. brugiare (lucch.) bruciare 
ecce. e dell’odierno, non com. e scherz., barbig?. Ci aspetteremmo 
quindi bigette o bagette, e non basette. 

Quanto a ciarlare, il Pisani si dichiara disposto a partire da un 
*ex-hariolari [v. hariolus “profeta, indovino,” hariolari ‘“‘profetare, 
indovinare’’], ‘‘sulla cui iniziale (sarebbe stato ital. *sczarlare ecc.) 
puod si avere influito una onomatopea iniziantesi con ¢.”’ Sennonché 
l’esito toscano schietto del nesso latino r+j intervocalico non é 
la vibrante rotata r, ma é, anche in protonia, la vocale consonante 
palatina 7, contrariamente a quanto si leggeva nella versione della 
“Grammatica italiana” del Meyer-Liibke (1901, a p. 120, 130) e si 
legge nella poco felice ‘“Fonologia romanza” di P. E. Guarnerio, a 
p. 399! (v. azuwola<areola, pai[ujolo<*pariolu, vai[ujolo <*variolu e 
invatare (ant.), invaiolare “‘cominciare a colorarsi dell’uva ecc.,”’ 
pilulolo *periolu (abruzz. perole, bresc. pirél), ecc. Di conseguenza, 
toscanamente, da *ex-hariolari si sarebbe avuto *sciaiolare, e non 
altro. Ciarlare é, a parer mio, un incrocio dell’onomatopeico ciabare 
(fiorent., sen. ecc.) con parlare. 

Anche chiacchierare non sarebbe, secondo il Pisani, una parola 
onomatopeica, ma “retroformato da chiacchierone, chiacchiarone, 
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e questo un raddoppiamento espressivo di *chiarone uguale al fran- 
cese antico claron, moderno clairon, onde il nostro clarone: nel qual 
caso un *clarénem andrebbe posto gia pel ‘latino volgare’ ’’. Sen- 
nonché, per rimanere tra i suoni (ben altro ci sarebbe da osservare!), 
il raddoppiamento, che é sempre espressivo, non suole produrre il 
rafforzamento della consonante, o del nesso di consonanti, con cui 
comincia la sillaba diventata seconda in séguito al raddoppiamento; 
e perd ci aspetteremmo chia-chia-rone, come p. es. il napol. cia-cid 
“cicaleccio,” gl’ital. mer. ‘ci-ci-gliare’ “bisbigliare, cigolare,’’ ‘ca-ca- 
gliare’ “‘balbettare,’’ dagli onomatopeici cia, cz, ca; come i latini 
su-surrus, ¢7-tzllus ecc. 

Quanto a zitto, il Pisani risalirebbe a quietus “con kwyé che doveva 
ridursi a kyé colla scomparsa dell’elemento labiale avanti y prima 
che qui que dessero ki ke secondari; in kyé aveva luogo la palatiliz- 
zazione, come sempre nel gruppo ky+vocale, e il restringersi di é@ 
in 7 dopo y; tt per t, come in lettera, ma abbastanza tardo per non 
provocare l’abbreviazione dell’t precedente, e quindi il suo passaggio 
ad e.’’ Sennonché, anzitutto, al classico quietus fu sostituito quetus 
in etd preromanza, come quetare a quietare, quescere a quiescere, e 
come arete, abete, parete ad ariete, abiete, pariete. 

Quietus era allora morto da un pezzo e i morti, com’ebbe a scrivere 
argutamente Francesco d’Ovidio a proposito de’ fossili, si lasciano in 
pace. Del franc. quitter (donde quitte), voce della cultura, termine 
del diritto, caso particolarissimo, v. Gamillscheg Et W Fr Spr., p. 
752; R et W., 6958. Secondariamente, quietus, tornato in vita in eta 
tarda e, naturalmente per opera di dotti, doveva sfuggire alle altera- 
zioni che, quasi si trattasse di vocabolo pertinente al fondo pid 
antico, il Pisani gli aggiudica; ma, dato e non concesso che, com’egli 
pensa, da quietus si venisse a *c7to, passando per la trafila: *kwyé-> 
*k’yé->*k’yi->*ci-, zitto sarebbe il solo esempio, ch’io mi sappia, di 
zi- da ci- nel toscano. 

Le prime parole create dall’uomo furono certo onomatopeiche, 
imitative dei suoni risonanti al suo orecchio; onomatopeiche sono le 
prime parole che il bambino crea e che poi presto dimentica per le 
ereditarie. I] lessico indoeuropeo ribocca di parole onomatopeiche; 
molte ne conosce, di sue proprie, il lessico della lingua latina; e 
perché alle ereditarie non sarebbero venute ad aggiungersene altre, 
e molte altre, in eta latina tarda e nelle singole lingue romanze? 
L’avversione, di vecchia data,? del chiaro e caro collega all’onoma- 
topea non pud non sorprendere. Come ciarlare e chiacchierare, cosi 
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zitto e 2ittire “far con la bocca un lieve sibilo’’ sono sicuramente 
parole onomatopeiche. Soltanto converra sostituire, per il toscano, 
all’onomatopea st del R et W., 8205 una onomatopea fs, accanto alla 
sibilante s, di durata pit o meno lunga, che suol proferirsi con energia 
per comandare il silenzio (ss! sss!). In bocca toscana, ancora oggi, 
la sibilante z @ un’affricata tenue: tzio, tzeppa ecc. Quanto all’z 
di zitto, zittire, & da notare che a suoni acuti rispondono onomatopee 
con vocali acute (7, e): lat. pipio (e pipiare, ure,-tlare,-itare), stbilus 
(stbilare), hinnio(-ire), ital. cricco, scricchio, scrtcctolo, frinire, lucch. 
schiccia schiaccia, lomb. schisc schiacciato, ital. mer. cicigliare ecc., 
lat. crepo (-are, crepitus, -ulus), belo (-are) ecc.; a suoni gravi ris- 
pondono onomatopee con vocali gravi (u, 0, a): lat. migio (-ire), 
rigio (-ire), ululo (-are, ulula), upupa, murmur, irp. rucco colombo, 
sicil. réiccu[lu] urlo, ecc.; it. rénzo (-are, ronzone), rémbo, schidcco, 
scroscio, ecc.; lat. graculus, it. cra cra, crac, scaracchio, schiaffo, 
schiaccia, schiappa, lucch. trdccola battola, nap. ciacid (v. sopra), 


valtell. crasc corvo, ecc. ecc. 
CLEMENTE MERLO 


KENNETH McKENZIE 
1870-1949 


N THURSDAY, the third of November 1949, Kenneth Mc- 

Kenzie, one of the founders and first president of our American 
Association of Teachers of Italian departed from this life. Death 
came in the early morning after two and a half days of illness which 
came upon him at the end of a long day’s work on his final task 
almost completed. His courage, resolution and his thoughtfulness of 
others never flagged. He left this world as the ideal of La Fontaine, 
whose Fables he admired and edited, did leave the banquet without 
regrets. 

Professor McKenzie was born on July 24, 1870 in Cambridge, 
Mass., where his father, the Reverend Dr. Alexander McKenzie, an 
eminent divine, was long-time pastor of the Congregational Church 
by the Commander Elm and long-time member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University. The younger McKenzie’s interests 
were quickened particularly in poetry and music at home and by 
visits to Europe so that by the time he entered Harvard in the 
class of 1891, he became organist of his father’s church and later 
specialized in music under John K. Paine, with whom he subse- 
quently made a tour of important European music centers. Upon 
his return, he resumed his studies in the Harvard Graduate School, 
shifting the emphasis in his interests to the modern languages. 
After instruction under Charles Eliot Norton and E. 8. Sheldon, he 
won the Dante Society prize in 1894 for his essay: ‘‘The Rise of the 
Dolce Stil Nuovo,” and won his Ph.D. in 1895 with his thesis on 
“The Development of Italian Lyric Poetry before the Rise of the 
Dolce Stil Nuovo.” 

Nor did Professor McKenzie’s ever broadening interests diminish 
for in his first position which he held three years at Union College, 
he was college organist and choirmaster as well as instructor in 
German. After a brief stay at the University of West Virginia, in 
1900, McKenzie became instructor, then assistant professor in 
Romance languages at Yale University where he remained until he 
became head of the Modern Language department at the University 
of Illinois in 1915. In his early days at Yale, he shared a house with 
Charles Osgood and Douglas Buffum and others. It was a lieta 
brigata scholastic. These named were invited among others to be- 
come Woodrow Wilson’s first ‘preceptors’ at Princeton University. 
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Osgood and Buffum went to establish their fame, but McKenzie 
decided to remain at Yale where he had already embarked upon 
‘serious scholarly pursuits in Fable literature, Bestiaries and the well 
known Concordance to Petrarch’s Canzoniere. In 1908 he married 
Aimée Leffingwell, who survives him. 

In 1918-19 Mr. McKenzie was appointed director of the Italian 
branch of the American University Union in Europe; in 1921-22 
he was American exchange professor in Italy, lecturing on American 
literature, which lectures were subsequently published in Italy. 
During this period he brought to completion for the Dante Cen- 
tenary Year, the first classroom text edition in English of the 
Divine Poet’s Vita Nuova and was awarded a gold medal by the 
Societa dantesca italiana, the presentation being made after a lec- 
ture by McKenzie in the Or San Michele in Florence by no less a 
person than the renowed Nicola Zingarelli. He was made Cavaliere 
della Corona d’Italia and Corresponding member of the R. Istituto 
lombardo. 

In 1918 McKenzie had been president of the Central West Teachers 
of Modern Language Association and in 1924 he became first presi- 
dent of the AATI. From 1923 until his death, he was the general 
editor of the newly established modern language series of the Cen- 
tury Company, now Appleton-Century-Crofts Co. In the 1930’s 
came his election as a Fellow of the Mediaeval Academy of America. 
Also there was the assignment to write a sheaf of articles for the new 
Enciclopedia italiana and later another sheaf for the New Collier’s 
Encyclopaedia now appearing. 

In 1925 he was appointed Professor of Italian at Princeton Uni- 
versity. A serious operation with an attendant year of recovery post- 
poned his arrival; yet never through those last long years of active 
teaching did he falter because of growing physical handicaps. From 
his instruction during that period, went forth many who now pro- 
fessionally hold high ranking posts in the educational and scholarly 
world. 

Kenneth McKenzie was a book collector. His treasured Collection 
of Fable Literature he gave to Princeton University in 1939. He had 
collected a wealth of material on Antonio Pucci in the rehabilitation 
of whose reputation he was greatly interested. Two of his graduate 
students did their Ph.D. theses on Pucci’s minor works. 

In 1945 Mr. McKenzie and his wife for family reasons went to 
live in New Haven not far from the Sterling Library. And there in 
pleasant weather, up to a few days before his death, he might have 
been seen busily engaged in work on Antonio Pucci. 
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The keen sense of justice, the ever willingness to help his students, 
his friendship gladly bestowed, his enthusiasm magnetic in quality, 
his ever ready sense of humor—the twinkle in his eye—his sense of 
the fitting—juste mésure—his self effacement, his unfailing control 
and freedom from any suggestion of invalidism raised him to en- 
viable eminence and call up the paean of praise that was ever his 
rightful due: 


To him who has the pain of earth endured 

And by example, the joyous fruitfulness of life to us assured, 
To him who knew to man to be a friend 

And was of all his teaching a bright torch held high, 

Whose clear effulgence was as planet’s in the sky, 

We bid, though feeling such influence has no end, 


Farewell. 
L. H. Gordon 
Brown University 
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Smith in Bulletin of AATTI, 1 (1924), 30-31. Rev: by L. C. Bollea 
in Il Risorgimento italiano, xvii (1924), 1-2. 

Antonio Pucci: Le Note (Princeton, 1931). Cf. Speculum, xv (1940), 
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RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS MORAND 
1876-1949 


O THOSE of us who are beyond middle age, it is grievous to see 

our contemporaries, friends and colleagues, die. Within the last 
few months we have suffered two such bereavements: Ruth Morand 
and Kenneth McKenzie. 

Ruth Shepard Phelps Morand, friend and former student, was 
born in Aurora, Illinois, and died, killed by a wildly-driven, stolen 
automobile in Paris on July 12, 1949. She was a graduate of Smith 
College, 1899; she achieved her A.M. at Columbia in 1910; and her 
Ph.D. in Chicago, 1924. She spent a year of graduate study at Rad- 
cliffe. But her academic career was centered in the University of 
Minnesota where she was Instructor, 1910-16; Assistant Professor, 
1916-19; Associate Professor, 1919-26; Professor, 1926-29. She re- 
signed in 1929 to marry Paul Morand and then lived in France. 

She published amply; her bibliography is appended below, not in- 
cluding, however, several works done in French in collaboration 
with her husband. She contributed articles, poems and reviews to 
Forum, Atlantic Monthly, Critic, Bellman, North American Review, 
Yale Review, Romanic Review, Modern Language Notes, School and 
Society, etc. In her writings she had the depth and accuracy of a 
scholar and the understanding of a poet. And she was, of course, an 
adept linguist, especially in Italian and French. She was a charter 
member of our Association. 

She always was a lover of Italy and an enthusiastic teacher of 
Italian. Her broad interests, her outgoing geniality, her vivacity, 
her joyous personality made her a delightful friend. President Vin- 
cent, of Minnesota, called hers ‘‘one of the three finest minds in the 
University.’ She was very generous with her means: She gave to the 
University of Minnesota Library the beautiful Arthur Upson 
Memorial Room, which will be of lasting benefit for generations. 

She is survived by her husband and two brothers. 


ALTROCCHI 
University of California, Berkeley 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS 
Booxs 


“Skies Italian—aA little Breviary for Travelers in Italy,’ London, Methuen 
& Co. (1910). An Anthology of English poems on Italy. 
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“An Italian Grammar,” Boston, Ginn & Co., 1917. 

“Italian Silhouettes,’”’ New York, Knopf, 1924. (Essays on Modern Italian 
writers) 

“The Earlier and Later forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere,’’ Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1925. (Her dissertation) 


EpITIONS 


Upson, Arthur. Sonnets and Songs. 
Giacosa’s Partita a Scacchi, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1921. 


SomeE or Her ScHOLARLY ARTICLES AND REVIEWS* 
Publications 


“Annie Vivanti,’’ Forum, 51: 83-90. 1924. 

“Dante” (translated by Guillermo Prieto Yerme), Mexico Moderno, 5: 59- 
60. 1922. 

“The Poet in Papini,”” North American Review, 217: 834-843. 1923. 

“The Literary Landscape in Italy,’’ Jtalian Intercollegiate Review, 1: 16-17. 
1923. 

“A Neapolitan Sonneteer,’’ North American Review, 214: 655-663. 1921. 

“Dante and his English Resders,”’ Jbid., 215: 501-508. 1922. 

“Why study French?” School and Society, 11: 486-493. 1920. 

“The Riming Clue in Dante,” Modern Language Notes, 36: 144-146. 1921. 

Review of A. Sergio, Logical method to learn the Italian language. Bulletin 
of the American Association of Teachers of Italian, 1: 36-37. 1924. 

“The Sources of Lorenzo’s Sacra rappresentazione,’’ Modern Philology, 23: 
29-42. 1925. 
“L. A. Wilkins and C. R. Santelli, Beginners’ Italian reader,’’ The Mod- 

ern Language Journal, 10: 445-446. 1926. 

“E. H. R. Tatham, Francesco Petrarca,”’ Vol. I. Jtalica, 3: 42-43. 1926. 

“Amphitryon and Montespan,’’ Modern Philology, 24: 443-462. 1927. 

“The Arthur Upson Room,” with a list of the books in the room. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1928. 168 pages. 


* This list was provided by the Secretary to the President, University of 
Minnesota, from alumni files and by Professor Elizabeth Nissen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


Compiled by Vincent Luctant, The College of the City of New York 


RECENT BOOKS 


Alighieri, Dante. La Divina Commedia: 1. Inferno. With an English translation 
by Harry Morgan Ayres. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1949. Pp. 349. (Casa 
Italiana Library of Italian Classics, Columbia University). The Italian 
text, which faces the English, is that of the Societa Dantesca, revised by 
Giuseppe Vandelli. 

Gilson, Etienne. Dante the Philosopher. Translated by David Moore, New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. xii +338. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Paragone: A Comparison of the Arts. With an introduction 
and English translation by Irma A. Richter. London and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xi+112; 12 plates. 

Moravia, Alberto (pseud. of Alberto Pincherle). The Woman of Rome. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Lydia Holland. New York, Farrar, Straus and 
Company, 1949. Pp. 433. 

Olschki, Leonardo. The Myth of Felt. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1949. Pp. vii+77. An interpretation of Dante’s “‘tra 
feltro e feltro’”’ (Inferno, 1, 105) and hence also of the Veltro. 

Pei, Mario A. The Story of Language. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. 493. 

The Portable Medieval Reader. Edited, and with an introduction, by James 
Bruce Ross and Mary Martin McLaughlin. New York, The Viking Press, 
1949. Pp. xiv+690. Includes some 70 pages of excerpts translated from 
Italian authors: notably, selections from the chronicles of Salimbene and 
Villani, from Pius II’s Commentaries and Petrarch’s Letter to Posterity, 
from Jacopone, Salutati, Sacchetti, and others. 

Schevill, Ferdinand. The Medici. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1949. Pp. xi+240. Contains three chapters (11, v1, x) on Florentine cul- 
ture. 

Svevo, Italo (pseud. of Ettore Schmitz). As a Man Grows Older. Translated 
by Beryl de Zoete, with an introduction by Stanislaus Joyce. New York, 
New Directions, 1949. Pp. 267. Also contains an essay on Svevo by 
Edouard Roditi. 

Vittorini, Elio. Jn Sicily. Translated by Wilfrid David, with an introduction 
by Ernest Hemingway. New York, New Directions, 1949. Pp. 163. 


ARTICLES 
October-December 1949 


Auerbach, Erich. “Vico and Aesthetic Historism.”’ Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, v1, 110-118. Explains the three periods of Vico’s storia 
ideale eterna, points out the similarities and the differences between his 
ideas and those of Herder and his followers, and concludes that three of 
Vico’s main ideas are of present and future importance for our concep- 
tions of aesthetics and history: namely, 1) his discovery of the magic 
formalism of primitive man; 2) his theory of cognition; 3) his concept of 
the historical nature of men. 

Beall, Chandler B. “A Quaint Conceit from Guarini to Dryden.” MLN, 
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LxIv, 461—468. Contends that the frequency of the use of ‘“‘die’’ as a sexual 
euphemism from Shakespeare to Dryden, was in large measure due to its 
use in the popular Guarini madrigal often set to music, Concorso d’occhi 
amorosi. Prof. Beall also points to several English and French versions 
of the Guarini poem and to Dryden’s adaptation of it in the comedy 
Marriage a-la-Mode. 

Bergel, Lienhard. ‘‘Croce as a Critic of Goethe.’”’ Comparative Literature, 1, 
349-359. A sympathetic exposition of Croce’s criticism of Goethe as a 
poet. The author feels that Croce’s evaluation, although quite divergent 
from ‘‘standard”’ appraisals of Goethe, is rich in aesthetic discoveries, 
and moreover comes close to fulfilling the critical demands of the ‘““New 
Criticism” (Eliot, Tate, Brooks), which, incidentally, evinces little inter- 
est in the German poet. 

Cecchetti, Giovanni. “Giuseppe Ungaretti.”’ Jtalica, xxv1, 269-279. 

Chiari, Alberto. “‘La Nencia tra Lorenzo e Bernardo.” Jtalica, xxv1, 260—- 
262. 

Droetto, Antonio. Nuovo Positivismo Esistenzialistico.’’ Jtalica, xxv1, 
280-288. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “The Dates of Clizia and Mandragola.’’ PMLA, wxiv, 
1231-1235. Maintains that the reference in Clizia to frate Timoteo, 
Lucrezia and Messer Nicia fits some early comedy of Messer Nicia or 
Callimaco rather than the Mandragola, and hence the sequence Andria, 
Clizia, and Mandragola—with Machiavelli progressing always toward 
fuller artistic independence—is the proper chronological order of com- 
position. Prof. Gilbert also analyzes in detail the plots of Clizia and its 
source, Plautus’ Casina, to prove that Clizia is a much freer adaptation 
than is usually allowed. 

Golino, Carlo L. ‘‘Pirandello’s Least Known Novel.” Jtalica, xxvi, 263-268. 

Jantz, Harold. ““Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance Man: Sources and Proto- 
types.’’ Comparative Literature, 1, 337-348. Points out the affinities of 
the character Faust to such personalities as Leonardo, Michelangelo, 
Bruno, Cellini and others, the close correspondence of the main lines of 
thought in parts of Faust to ideas in Pico della Mirandola’s works, the 
occurrence of ‘“‘Faustian’’ expressions in sonnets of Campanella, Tansillo, 
Tasso, etc., all to support the thesis that Goethe seriously intended to 
present his main character as essentially a Renaissance man. The author 
is also convinced that Luigi Pulci the man and his artistic creation 
Astarotte are close prototypes of Mephistopheles. 

Marraro, Howard R. ‘Doctoral Dissertations in Italian Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities: 1934-1948.” Italica, xxv1, 289-293. 

Mathews, J. Chesley. ‘““Echoes of Dante in Longfellow’s Poetry.” [talica, 
XXVI, 242-259. 

Mathews, J. Chesley. ‘Melville and Dante.’”” PMLA, uxtv, 1238. Supplies 
three echoes from Dante in Melville’s works, to be added to those men- 
tioned by G. Giovannini in PMLA, -xiv, 70-78. 

Pasinetti, P. M. ‘‘Coscienza critica: Aspects of Contemporary Italian Criti- 
cism.”’ RR, xu, 186-197. Discovers in present-day Italy an intense critical 
self-awareness the consequences of which are said to be a constant 
scrutiny of the contemporary literary scene coupled with an equally 
constant desire to re-evaluate the great authors of the past, but also a 
certain reluctance to adopt terms and categories. Prof. Pasinetti com- 
ments upon the type of Kulturgeschichte indulged in by Pasquali and Praz, 
the ermetismo of Contini, the work of some of the Crociani, the intense 
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interest in foreign literatures, the “personal” trend of much criticism, etc. 

Romanell, Patrick. ‘‘A Comment on Croce’s and Dewey’s Aesthetics.” Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vim1, 125-128. Contends that Croce 
and Dewey not only hold in common the basal assumption as to what the 
field of aesthetics comprises, but also suffer from a common confusion: 
e.g., as Gentile pointed out, Croce’s “logic of distincts” is incompatible 
with his “‘idealistic’”’ aesthetics. 

Singleton, Charles 8. ‘‘Dante and Myth.” Journal of the History of Ideas, x, 
482-502. Believes that only Dante could measure up to Plato’s ideal of 
the poet; for, had Plato recognized Christianity as the truth, he would 
have approved of Dante’s representation of Love as a participation of 
Caritas and commended the allegory of the Commedia since it is total 
vision, and not the external allegory condemned by Plato. Prof. Singleton 
makes some keen observations upon the two meanings of the Commedia, 
contends that Dante’s conception of the state of souls after death is jus- 
tified by the Incarnation, and suggests the following formula to define 
the special quality of Dante’s poem: fides quaerens visionem; praecedit 
fides, sequitur visio. (This article should be read after Ludwig Edelstein’s 
“The Function of the Myth in Plato’s Philosophy” (ibid., pp. 463-481), 
of which it is in a certain sense a continuation.) 

Vittorini, D. ‘‘Notes on a Recent Bibliography of Italian Fiction.’”’ MLJ, 
xxx, 510-519. A bibliografia ragionata of novels, critical volumes and 
articles on novelists, etc., which appeared in 1948. Of the 70 odd titles 
listed, nine concern D’Annunzio; seven, Manzoni; and there are four each 
for Bacchelli, Palazzeschi, and Pirandello. 

Walsh, Gerald G. “A Dante House in Washington.” Thought, xxiv, 586-592. 
A brief survey of Dante studies in America since the appearance of 
Miss La Piana’s volume (1948), with special emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of Singleton’s Essay on the Vita Nuova and Gilson’s Dante the 
Philosopher. 

Williamson, Edward. ‘“‘A Possible Pordenone.”’ Jtalica, xxv1, 239-241. 

Williamson, Edward. ‘‘Vita Nuova x1: Why obumbrare?’’ Symposium, 11, 
275-281. Contends that in Dante’s mind the love that can obumbrare la 
beatitudine is the love of the senses, that dark passion obscuring the sight 
described by the pseudo-Dionysius, Philo, St. Bernard, by Dante himself 
(in the Paradiso), and particularly by Cavalcanti in his lyrics. Dante’s 
love for Beatrice, however, arose by miracle and is devoid of any stain 


of carnality. 
REVIEWS 


Bergin, Thomas G. In RR, xu, 301-303. Repertorio bibliografico della storia e 
della critica della letteratura italiana dal 1933 al 1942. Preparato nella Casa 
Italiana della Columbia University sotto la direzione di Giuseppe Prez- 
zolini. Vol. 1, A-L; Vol. 1, M—Z. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1946-1948. 

Bigongiari, Dino. In RR, xi, 285-288. Charles 8. Singleton: An Essay on 
the Vita Nuova. Cambridge, Mass.: Published for the Dante Society by 
the Harvard Univ. Press, 1949. 

Bottke, Karl G. In Symposium, 111, 355-356. Robert A. Hall, Jr.: Descriptive 
Italian Grammar. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press and Linguistic Soci- 
ety of America, 1948. 

Breen, Quirinus. In Church History, xvut, 3 (Sept. 1949), 185-187. The Renais- 
sance Philosophy of Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul O. Kristeller 
and John H. Randall, Jr. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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Chubb, Thomas Caldecot. In Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 15, p. 13. 
Etienne Gilson: Dante the Philosopher. Translated by David Moore. 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1949. 

Clements, Robert J. In Italica, xxv1, 300-301. Charles de Tolnay: Michel- 
angelo: The Medici Chapel. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1948. 
Clough, Rosa Trillo. In Symposium, m1, 345-348. Maria Serafina Mazza, 
8S. C.: Not for Art’s Sake: The Story of “Il Frontespizio.’”” New York, 

King’s Crown Press, 1948. 

Cordié, Carlo. In Jtalica, xxv1, 302-303. Filippo Baldinucci: Vita di Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini. Con l’inedita ‘‘Vita del Baldinucci”’ scritta dal figlio 
Francesco Saverio. Studio e note di Sergio Samek Ludovici. Milan, 
Edizioni del Milione, 1948. 

Funderberg, Margaret. In MLJ, xxx, 483-484. Alberto Moravia: Agostino. 
Milan, Bompiani, 1945. 

Luciani, Vincent. In /talica, xxv1, 303-305. Anne Fiedler Nossing: Heine in 
Italia nel secolo decimonono. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1948. 

MacAllister, A. T. In RR, xt, 217-221. Joseph Francis De Simone: Alessandro 
Manzoni: Esthetics and Literary Criticism. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 
1946. 

Mathews, J. Chesley. In American Literature, xx1t, 373-375. Angelina La 
Piana: Dante’s American Pilgrimage: A Historical Survey of Dante 
Studies in the United States, 1800-1944. New Haven, Pub. for Wellesley 
College by the Yale Univ. Press, 1948. 

Meadows, Paul. In The Personalist, xxx, 408-409. Giambattista Vico: The 
New Science. Translated from the third edition (1744) by Thomas G. 
Bergin and Max H. Fisch. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1948. 

Milano, Paolo. In RR, xt, 303-305. Giuseppe Prezzolini: The Legacy of 
Italy. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1948. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, xu, 311-313. Joseph G. Fucilla: Our Italian Surnames. 
Evanston, Ill.: Chandler’s Inc., 1949. 

Rio, Angel del. In RR, xi, 208-209. Robert H. Williams: Boccalini in Spain: 
A Study of His Influence on Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co., 1946. 

Smith, Russell F. W. In Occidental, 1, 9-10 (Nov.—Dec. 1949), 5—6. Alberto 
Moravia: The Woman in Love, Translated by Lydia Holland. New York, 
Farrar Strauss and Co. 1949. 

Tusiani, Joseph. In Thought, xx1v, 719-720. Nella Zoja: Luigi Pirandello. 
Brescia, Morcelliana, 1948. 

Vittorini, Domenico. In Symposium, 111, 340-345. Giuseppe Prezzolini: The 
Legacy of Italy. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1948. 

Walsh, Gerald G. In Thought, xxiv, 720-722. Giuseppe Tusiani: Peccato e 
Luce. New York, The Venetian Press, 1949. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. In Jtalica, xxv1, 298-300. The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul O. Kristeller and John H. Randall, 
Jr. Chicago, Chicago Univ. Press, 1948. 

Yanitelli, Victor R. In Thought, xx1v, 694-695. Eugenio Garin: Der italien- 
ische Humanismus. Bern, A. Francke Verlag, 1947. 


ADDENDA 


Bonfante, Giuliano. ‘“‘Tracce del calendario ebraico in Sardegna?’ Word, v, 
2 (Aug. 1949), 171-175. Contends that kaputanni, the Sardinian word 
for ‘September,’ is a vestige of the Hebraic calendar (which begins with 
that month), and insists that this usage and others like that of kend- 
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pura, ‘Friday,’ (also Hebraic in origin), point to the antiquity of Sar- 
dinian and reaffirm its complete autonomy with respect to the other 


Romance tongues. 


Margueron, Cl. “7'ruglia, Terme de péche dans La Canzone d’ Auliver.”” Word, 


Pei 


v, 2 (Aug. 1949), 176-181. Turns to a family of words studied by Schuch- 
ardt and Sepulcri to explain the etymology of truglia in verse 18 (i.e., 
“conven de dred fais aisi c’on che truglia’’) of the Trevisan Canzone 
d’ Auliver. Accordingly, truglia is derived from trubla (‘ladle, trowel’), which 
represents a cross between trublium, ‘bowl’ and trulla, ‘vase, ladle,’ with 
possible contamination of troylus, ‘roach’ (species of fish); and ‘‘on che 
truglia”’ is hence a ‘fisherman.’ 

Mario A. “A New Methodology for Romance Classification.’’ Word, v, 
2 (Aug. 1949), 135-146. Demonstrates a comparative statistical method 
for determining the extent of change from the Latin for the free and 
checked accented vowels of French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Ru- 
manian, Old Provengal, and Logudorese Sardinian. By assigning 3} 
change points per vowel (with 2 points for diphthongization, 1 point for 
modification in vowel quantity, 4 point for changes due to nasalization, 
palatalization or umlaut, and —4 point for failure to effect a normal 
change), there is a maximum of 77 change points for free and checked 
stressed vowel sounds (11 X2X34=77). According to this system (il- 
lustrated by seven charts at the end of the article), the percentage of 
change is greatest in French (44%) and least in Italian (12%) and Sar- 
dinian (8%). Prof. Pei suggests that this statistical method be extended 
not only to all other phonological, but also to all morphological and 
syntactical, phenomena. 


Politzer, Robert L. “On the Emergence of Romance from Latin.’’ Word, v, 


2 (Aug. 1949), 126-130. Traces the development of the Classical Latin 
second declension singular from -us, -i to -uwm, -o, in the eighth-century 
Lombardic documents (720-799) and the substitution of an analytical 
construction for the classical synthetic genitive in documents from the 
Lucca monastery (710-860). These examples, which in themselves prove 
nothing, are adduced as a demonstration of a method whereby the 
awareness of spoken ‘‘Romance’”’ could be ascertained. 


Silverstein, Theodore. “‘Dante’s Heavenly Rose: An Analogue or a Borrow- 


ing?” Harvard Theological Review, xiu1, 2 (April 1949), 149-154. Dis- 
covers a parallel to Dante’s figure of the Rose in an Ethiopic version of 
the Apocalypse of the Virgin incorporated in a homily ascribed to John, 
son of Zebedee, and concludes that either the Ethiopic text has borrowed 
the figure from the Dantesque tradition (since none of the apocalypses 
in the early extant versions of the Transitus Mariae contains any trace 
of the Heavenly Rose), or that it may be a clue to an older body of lore 
and hence, an analogue of material available to Dante. 


Soffietti, James P. ‘‘Range of Performance of the Turinese Vowel Phonemes.”’ 


Word, v, 2 (Aug. 1949), 182-185. States that the Turinese vowel pho- 
nemes, which are eight in stressed position (t, e, é, y, ¢, u, 0, a), three in 
unstressed final position (7, u, a), and four in unstressed non-final position 
(i, y, u, a), admit of variants which depend upon “the relation of the 
physical characteristics of each phoneme to those of its neighboring 
phonemes in the system” and upon “‘its lexical and/or grammatical mean- 
ing-distinguishing role.” 


REVIEWS 


OuiveR W. Heatwo.e: A Comparative Practical Grammar of French, Spanish, 
and Italian. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1949. pp. 195 & viii. 


As the title indicates, this book is a text designed to present the grammar of 
the three principal Romance languages under one cover for possible use in a 
class desiring to acquaint itself with these languages simultaneously. French, 
Spanish, and Italian are outlined not in sequence, but in parallel, with each 
main division of grammar being considered for all three on the same page or 
in the same lesson. Mr. Heatwole’s ingenious and interesting effort to present 
these fundamentals in their inter-relationships has had the benefit of editing 
by Mario A. Pei, together with consultation with three other authorities in 
the respective languages concerning the accuracy of the grammar. The gram- 
mar is, indeed, accurate, yet one might wish that Professor Pei, for his part, 
had been somewhat more liberal with his editing, particularly in the first lesson 
which deals with the Origin of the Romance Languages. We found it rather 
difficult to reconcile Mr. Heatwole’s statement (p. 1) that the Indo-European 
family of languages is ‘‘the largest in the world’”’ with Prof. Pei’s own state- 
ment in his J/talian Language (Columbia Univ. Press, 1941, pp. 8-10) that 
the ‘Indo-European family, large and rich in culture as it is, nevertheless 
embraces only a fraction of the earth’s languages.’’ Both statements could be 
true, but the student might do better with a fuller explanation. 

In a textbook which is frankly of an experimental nature, the question to 
be answered, it seems to us, is not that of the book’s excellence in itself, but 
rather the more vexing problem of where it could be used. One must admire 
the author for his obviously sincere and very possibly thankless task in 
assembling this material in one volume for the use of teachers and students 
who might be free enough from usual academic regulation to make an effort 
to acquire French, Spanish, and Italian in one course. Granting that this 
situation may prevail in a given case and that a class and teacher are ready 
to undertake the experiment, a very good chance for success seems to present 
itself with the aid of this book provided that the following conditions obtain: 
1) the teacher should know Latin, phonetics, French, Spanish, and Italian; 2) 
the class should already possess the elements of Latin, the elements of 
phonetics, and an elementary knowledge of one of the three Romance lan- 
guages. Some learning would undoubtedly take place even were neither of 
these conditions true, but it seems to us that the law of diminishing returns 
would then apply, and that too much effort, or rather too much time, would be 
expended in acquiring a terminology and common basis for the assimilation of 
the many fundamental facts in the three languages. 

The book, therefore, seems too difficult for high school use at least. Mr. 
Heatwole’s comparative method is exactly that, and he carries it out logically 
and well. In a coliege class, and more particularly in a college class composed 
of students majoring in the Romance languages, where there would be a fair 
certainty that the comparisons were being made with at least one known ele- 
ment and not among several unknowns, this book could serve to broaden the 
perspective of language students. 

Since the author and editor freely admit that this first edition is tentative 
with the promise that if the book finds acceptance, future editions will ‘add 
those pedagogical devices which are sometimes of value in classroom teach- 
ing” (p. iv), it may not be too much to hope that they will include compara- 
tive exercises and sentences for translation and an English-Romance vocabu- 
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lary. A further suggestion might be that the author give the Latin word of 
origin, when it is common to French, Spanish, and Italian, in his excellent 
charts of the various parts of speech in the three languages and in the lesson 
vocabularies. We were somewhat troubled by what seemed to us an incon- 
sistency in the several sections on phonetic change: in most of these the ex- 
amples of the changes occurring are from the Latin language, but in some (i.e. 
pp. 38, 65) the student is shown the change with examples from English, from 
Latin origin, of course, but with such origin not indicated. In a revision, uni- 
formity would be desirable. The important section on the Origins of the 
Romance Languages needs, in our opinion, more an expansion than a revision. 
For reference purposes the book is useful in its present form, hoping al- 
ways that its user has one of the languages at his command. For classroom use 
it should be in the hands of a teacher who has a great deal of time to devote 
to preparing the “pedagogical devices’’ which most of us seem to need in 
view of heavy teaching schedules and large enrollments in elementary courses. 
Some phonetics and some Latin, as we have said, would seem almost indis- 
pensable to its use. Perhaps Mr. Heatwole has a right to expect this prepara- 
tion, and we, too, can fervently wish that it were always there in the class- 
room. 
At any rate, the author deserves the praise of the profession for his forth- 
right attempt to satisfy what has been, in some cases, a real need for compara- 
tive Romance at an early level. His book should have opportunities to prove 
its worth, yet we do not venture to predict its fortune. To the publisher, 8. F. 
Vanni, should go a word of thanks also for making available a textbook in 
which many houses might not have been interested, given its experimental 


nature. 
HAMILTON A. MarHeEs 


Tufts College 


CaRMELO MusuMaRRA: Saggio sulle Operette Morali di Giacomo Leopardi. 
Catania, Dott. G. Crisafulli, 1948. 78 pp. 


Is Leopardi’s pessimism in the Operette morali as black as it is painted? 
Musumarra sets out to prove that it is not. In his brief but very interesting 
essay he braves the contrary opinion of a number of critics. Slight as this study 
is, it not only brings light into the Leopardian gloom, but sets the reader on 
his guard with respect to more than one esteemed critic, clarifies Leopardi’s 
conception of style showing its already mature application in the work under 
scrutiny, and, best of all, deftly picks out many of the most charming 
moments in these exquisitely written dialogues. 

The study falls into two parts. In the shorter half Musumarra gives the 
necessary background and states his intention of showing a “‘raggio di luce’’ 
running through the Operette morali. In the second each operetta is briefly 
analyzed. Leopardi composed the nucleus of his work (the first twenty tales) 
in 1824 during the comparatively happy time between his disappointing visit 
to Rome and his departure for Milan. He devoted himself almost exclusively 
to these prose works, letters being few and entries in the Zibaldone scarcer 
than before or after. Musumarra discards the idea that Leopardi was elabo- 
rating ideas jotted down in the Zibaldone as an exercise to perfect his style. 
His style was already perfected and the Zibaldone is no more particularly a 
source for these works than for many others, being merely a storehouse of 
ideas which were developed later in prose or verse. The real value of the 
Zibaldone in this connection lies in the light it throws on Leopardi’s interest in 
and ideas concerning style, so gracefully illustrated in the Operette morali— 
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an elegant style, neither familiar nor archaic, distinct from everyday speech, 
a living language fusing all possible resources including the familiar sayings of 
the people. Musumarra cites quite a few of these colloquialisms so aptly 
used by Leopardi. Bearing out his contention that the author already 
possessed his instrument of style and was not writing exercises is the fact 
that the Gentile edition containing Leopardi’s marginal notes shows the cor- 
rections to have been matters of small moment, made as the author com- 
posed, and not a later reworking. Nowhere has Leopardi succeeded better in 
exemplifying his theory that form should be adapted to subject matter. Each 
Operetta has the language that suits it best. The critic also calls attention to 
the dramatic entrances and exits of the personages and lastly to the wonder- 
ful musical quality of Leopadi’s rhythms. 

As to the organization of the work, Musumarra rejects Gentile’s division 
of them into three parts. He sees them as a unified whole, showing unity of 
inspiration, artistic unity and a gradual evolution in the thought which itself 
binds them together. In the early operette there is a latent courage which 
emerges into quiet serenity in the final dialogues, but it is impossible to indi- 
cate a clear line of demarcation. Leopardi, as his letters and the Zibaldone show, 
was at the time of writing, eager to live, sensing that love in all its meanings, 
is the prime factor in life. Musumarra quotes Gentile who finds in this love 
the true spirit of the work. With love, go faith and hope, and these forces 
combat the pessimism of Leopardi’s reasoning. Nowhere is he really misan- 
thropic. Musumarra finds that the critics Della Giovanna, Russo, Tonelli 
and others have sometimes mistaken Leopardi’s gaiety and light satire for 
bitter irony, always identifying Leopardi only with the proponent of pessi- 
mism in the dialogues. As for the poetic values of the Operette morali, they are 
most apparent where fancy has slipped its leash making for us a delightful 
dream world; and where the poet joins hands with the philosopher in the 
search for truth and happiness. 

The history of the writing, publication and arrangement of the work is of 
prime importance. The operette written in 1824 and published in 1827 form the 
nucleus and iilustrate most clearly the unity of the work. (Three of these had 
already been published in 1826.) The others, written after 1824, though fol- 
lowing the same trend of thought, are rather an appendix than an integral part 
of the work. Leopardi closed the first twenty with the 7imandro intended as a 
sort of epilogue. But the Tristano, placed at the end of the entire work forms a 
second conclusion. Leopardi’s efforts at rearrangement were not always wise. 
Musumarra thinks that the Sallustio (with man’s love of pleasure as its theme) 
should have remained between the Proposta dei premi (showing how little men 
cherish virtue and faith) and the Folletto (the theme of which is man’s pride). 
Why did Leopardi drop it from the 1835 edition? Probably not because he dis- 
liked it but through fear of Austrian censorship, the words patria and libertad 
being too bitterly used. Musumarra would place the Stratone (1825) after the 
Timandro instead of before it, as in the 1845 edition, where it appeared for 
the first time, on the ground that its “scientific” style contrasts too sharply 
with the poetic prose of the Gallo silvestre which precedes and the Timandro 
which follows. A propos of the last mentioned, our critic suggests that it 
would have been better to have left it in its chronological place (just before 
the Parini) and to have terminated the operette of 1824 with the vigorous 
poetic song of the cock “‘che apre i cuori alla speranza’’—(though we must 
confess the hope is pallid at best!). 

It now remains to be seen whether Musumarra in treating the individual 
operette succeeds in lifting the pall of pessimism. Besides trying to effect this, 
he gives the dates of composition and publication, comments casually on 
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some of the sources suggested by others, and calls attention to certain beauties 
of style. 

The Storia del genere umano, serving as a prologue, has, our critic thinks, 
been much misunderstood. Its theme is not man’s unhappiness but ‘‘l’umanita 
operante.”’ Man rejects the ready-made felicity offered him in favor of the 
suffering-fraught quest for Truth. Interpreted in this way, the Storia, far 
from being hopelessly pessimistic, is primed with the finest of human values. 
The atmosphere is serene and happy and the coloring of the words cheerful. 
The tale is in no sense a planned outline of what is to come but it does intro- 
duce certain ideas which are treated later: Nature does not wish man un- 
happy; /a nota is the worst of ills; life consists of activity and life must be true 
living; and suicide is intolerable. Here man’s latent possibilities for good are 
championed. There then follow dialogues showing how man has failed to live 
up to his capabilities: from the dialogue between Ercole and Atlante we learn 
how vain and worthless men have become, so that the earth has no longer any 
weight at all; then comes man’s foolish quest for style at all costs (La Moda e 
la Morte); the quest for wealth in Sallustio; the Folletto and the Gnomo dis- 
cuss man’s inordinate pride; and Malambruno is faced with the proposition 
“che il non vivere é sempre meglio del vivere’’ but it must be remembered 
that he does not act on that proposition. The dialogues in the manner of 
Lucian end here. Musumarra rejects the opinions of those critics who find sad- 
ness and tears in these gay satires: the style alone would preclude such an 
interpretation. Musumarra is keenly sensitive to the poetic charm of these 
dialogues. In discussing il Dialogo di un Folletto e di un Gnomo, he writes: 


Il finale &@ veramente corale, con quella descrizione della nature 
sempre rinnovantesi, che freme di vita e di attivita: @ un inno alla 
natura e alle sue bellezze. Folletto e Gnomo concordano nell’elevare 
questo inno, e le battute si spezzano, l’uno interrompe |’altro, e le lodi 
si aggiungono alle lodi. Il riferimento virgiliano conclude, poi, il dia- 
logo, con un inchino e una graziosa piroetta. (P. 41) 


With the following dialogue between Nature and a Soul, we find a more 
measured and dignified style. Nature directs the soul to immortality and un- 
happiness, knowing this is best for her. Again the theme of clinging to life in 
spite of its direness. The Earth and the Moon chat together “‘like a pair of 
peasants.”” Why should they be called sisters? Why, naturally, because evils 
exist on both of them. Now, observes our critic, we enter Cosmic pessimism! 
But even here, the Earth herself is not evil and though her hope to better 
man’s lot may be vain, she loves him. Musumarra refuses to find La Promessa 
di Prometeo depressing notwithstanding the bitterness Tonelli sees in it. 
Prometheus is not to be taken too seriously: he is not upset because of the 
state of mankind but annoyed because he has failed to win a coveted prize. 

The Dialogo di un Fisico e di un Metafisico, with the dialogue that follows, 
marks a turning point and contains Leopardi’s first definite insistence on “la 
vera vita.”’ There is certainly no call to death here. Likewise the Tasso, so 
full of Leopardi’s theories and one of the most subjective of the operette, is 
impregnated with the poet’s keen desire to live. The dialogue between Nature 
and the Icelander, though written before the Tasso and containing some of the 
same themes, was placed after it by the author. Musumarra cannot agree 
with Della Giovanna that this dialogue is bitter. Nature is after all in the 
power of Fate and is not unkind in herself. And the comic burial of the Ice- 
lander renders a morbid interpretation impossible. Ji Parini, highly auto- 
biographic, is full of hope and the willingness to accept the struggle which 
may bring glory though glory come only after death. The kindly affectionate 
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tone in which Parini addresses his pupil is to be noted. Even Dr. Ruysch sur- 
rounded by his mummies suddenly come to life is far from being lugubrious 
or disturbing. Musumarra rejects Gentile’s opinion that the Filippo Ottonieri 
is “quasi la filosofia delle Operette fatte vita e persona’’ finding it himself a 
jumble of thoughts without the spontaneity and the sparkling irony of the 
other operette, but it does contain Leopardi’s personal philosophy of virta 
as opposed to ozio. In the next dialogue, that between Columbus and Pietro 
Gutierrez, it is Sanesi’s opinion that is rejected. Musumarra thinks Columbus. 
anything but ‘“‘calmo, freddo e sereno.’’ He shows rather anxiety, eagerness, 
and feeling, losing himself in his dreams of success. We pass from the hopeful 
restlessness of Columbus to the serene joy of the Elogio degli uccelli and the 
oriental Gallo silvestre whose ‘“‘su, mortali, destatevi,’’ reminds men that 
dreams must be shaken off and life lived. 

The first twenty operette conclude with the chronologically misplaced 
Timandro. Leopardi may have thought to conclude with the 7’asso, but find- 
ing it insufficient, used the 7'imandro to temper the pessimism of the first 
operette morali and serve as a prelude to the “chiaro raggio vivificatore delle 
ultime.” (I presume the ‘‘ultime’’ refer to the those following the Dialogo di 
un Fisico...) Here Leopardi is personal again, defending himself against 
the accusations of Timandro. Accused of harming humanity with his books, 
Eleandro replies that poetic works awakening the imagination may do good. 
“Ecco che, intanto, tra tanta desolazione e sconforto, si pone il positivo valore 
della poesia,’ observes Musumarra. The Stratone, evidently not highly 
prized by Leopardi as he omitted it from the early editions, has won gen- 
eral praise for its lucid scientific style. It lies outside the question of pessimism 
or optimism. The Copernico, also wrongly considered unworthy by Leopardi, 
was likewise excluded from the first editions. It was conceived along with 
the early dialogues and has their serene comic quality. Strangely enough, 
Della Giovanna senses in this the gaiety that he was unable to see in the 
others of the same period. ,The work rings true in its exaltation of poets over 
philosophers and concludes with the merry suggestion that Copernicus dedi- 
cate his work to the Pope to save himself from being burned alive. 

In discussing the Plotino, Musumarra opposes the many commentators 
who insist in seeing Leopardi only in Porfirio whereas Plotino is the calm 
secure thinker who firmly rejects the passionate outburst of Porfirio in favor 
of suicide, giving good reasons for living. The Venditore d’almanacchi, though 
not written until 1832, echoes the charm and serene faith in life found in the 
earlier operette. As in many of these, Leopardi instills real life into his person- 
ages and the venditore is but an ordinary salesman wishing to dispose of his 
wares and therefore careful not to contradict his customer. 

Notwithstanding the extreme sadness and personal despair of the 7'ri- 
stano, Leopardi shows his courage in the face of life’s bitterness. Written also 
in 1832, it has none of the lightness of the Venditore. Its irony is stark, but this 
subsides at the end into a quiet resignation. It is really a soliloquy, as Musu- 
marra points out, and affirms Leopardi’s faith in life: 


Questo é il primo passo del duro calvario delle rivelazioni. Dunque, 
c’é qualcosa che fa nobile e viva la vita, c’é chi vive: é fondamentale 
questo riconoscimento in bocca al Nostro, proprio in questo punto di 
estrema disperazione. Questa é un’affermazione definitiva e conclusiva: 
egli crede nella vita, ha sperato di poter vivere la sua vita, e adesso si 
dichiara vinto poiché ogni speranza é stata vanae i suoi giorni sono finiti. 
(P. 74) 


Seattle, Wash. 


Hitpa Norman BARNARD 
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Gru.io Nataut: Vittorio Alfieri. Roma, A. Signorelli Ed., 1949, 170 pp. 


Il secondo centenario della nascita di Vittorio Alfieri (16 gennaio 1949) 
ha dato occasione ad un notevole rifiorire di studi alfieriani, sia in Italia sia 
in altri paesi. Se le difficolta stilistiche di molta parte dell’opera sua al- 
lontanano |’attenzione di un vasto pubblico durante i tempi normali, non si 
pué gid dire che studiosi e critici non abbiano alimentato con assiduitd 
la fiamma delle ricerche sull’A. anche nel periodo, ancora di scottante ricordo, 
della repressa liberté in Italia. Tuttavia il ritorno di quella liberté tanto 
sospirata ha ora suggerito a molti degni scrittori italiani di oggi una pid 
vivace esaltazione della ereditd alfieriana. La pagine che furono scritte nel 
1949 in Italia su Vittorio Alfieri portano il segno di una libert4 riacquistata e 
insieme di una volonté di vera rinascita spirituale. 

Giulio Natali, che ha dedicato gran parte della sua attivitd di critico e 
storico della letteratura a numerosi aspetti letterari del Settecento, ha con- 
tribuito alle celebrazioni del bicentenario alfieriano con un suo libro, che é 
tanto prezioso nel contenuto quanto é modesto nell’apparenza e nella mole. 
Nell’ Avvertenza dice espressamente: ‘‘Ho inteso condensare in questo volumet- 
to quanto ogni célto italiano dovrebbe sapere intorno a Vittorio Alfieri uomo 
e poeta, intorno al creatore del teatro tragico nazionale, al risvegliatore degl’- 
Italiani, al precursore poetico, non che politico dell’Ottocento.’”’ Non dobbia- 
mo dunque immaginare che questo lavoro abbia le proporzioni di uno 
studio che voglia dire tutto, come un “L’homme, sa vie, son oeuvre,’ tanto 
pid che questo schema di lavoro é per lo pit estraneo alla mente dei critici 
italiani. Tuttavia in questo libro si dice molto e il Natali sa dire con garbo e 
precisione, tanto da dare al suo lavoro un valore che é molto pid che semplice- 
mente divulgativo. L’Alfieri ha provveduto con la sua Vita allo schema per 
qualsiasi studio complessivo sull’opera sua, sicché anche il Natali opportuna- 
mente prende le mosse da quanto |’ Alfieri ha detto di sé e se ne serve special- 
mente nei primi capitoli: J primi anni e i viaggi—La palingenesi alfieriana e il 
““degno amore’’—La maturité e la fine precoce, senza tuttavia farne un riassunto. 
Riannoda riferimenti e addita, a chi voglia accostarsi allo scrittore, gli episodi 
pid noti, mettendoli in giusta luce, collegandoli con lettere e giudizi di con- 
temporanei e sottolinea i passi utili per rintracciare la genesi della opere 
maggiori. Di particolare interesse risultano, nel capitolo III, le brevi pagine 
dedicate alla fortuna dell’ Alfieri e all’‘‘alfierismo,’’ che ha avuto vita tenace 
lungo tutto l’Ottocento, mentre nel secolo nostro zono poi fioriti gli studi cri- 
tici (dal Bertana, al Croce, al Ferrero, al Fubini) che hanno portato alla odier- 
na valutazione dell’opera tragica e lirica del grande astigiano. 

A quei primi tre capitoli il Natali ne fa seguire altri sei, nei quali analizza 
lo scrittore politico, il satiricomico, il lirico, il tragico, per giungere a una 
sintesi corredata di molti dati storici e letterari (Nella fucina del grande artiere) 
e a una conclusione, in cui sono bene messe in risalto l’ampiezza e |’originalité 
del campo artistico alfieriano. Quello che pid conta, nel semplice periodare del 
Natali, é lo studio che egli mette nel togliere importanza ai ‘‘miti’’ che si sono 
venuti formando sulla personalité del suo autore, come per esempio L’‘‘odiator 
de’ tiranni’’ e lo ‘‘Stuirmer und Drdnger.”’ Alla mera luce dei fatti egli rileva 
che di ventuna tragedia nove sono di argomento politico e di queste nove, sei 
soltanto si possono definire ‘“‘tragedie della liberta.” Inoltre il Natali fa os- 
servare che negli italiani di quel tempo non ci fu influsso del protoroman- 
ticismo tedesco e che non bisogna confonderlo quindi con |’individualismo 
schiettamente ‘‘dantesco” che caratterizza |’ Alfieri. Nello studio delle tragedie 
il lettore é attratto dalla folla dei riferimenti e dei giudizi di critici lontani e 
vicini nel tempo, a desiderare forse un procedimento analitico meno rapido, 
ma si vede chiaramente che cié non é concesso dal disegno del libro. 


— 
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Questo volumetto sull’Alfieri appare come il primo di una collana (‘J 
luminari della lingua italiana’’), ideata e diretta dallo stesso Natali. C’é da 
augurarsi che presto escano altri volumi di questo carattere, che potrebbero 
essere di grande giovamento per gli studi sulla letteratura italiana, special- 
mente all’estero. 

Luie1 Cognasso 


Ohio State University 


Franco Venturi. L’ Antichitd svelata e V'idea di progresso in N. A. Boulanger 
(1722-1759). Bari, Laterza, 1947. 


In consideration of the curtain of darkness which enwraps the history of 
Vico’s influence in France during the second half of the 18th century, unusual 
interest attaches to the chapter of this book (pp. 149-174) on Louis Clair 
Le Beau du Bignon (1738—?), a figure heretofore unknown, whom Venturi, 
exploiting a dossier of the Bastille preserved in the Bibliotheque de l’ Arsénal, 
resurrects from oblivion. The abbé du Bignon, a native of Rennes, Brittany, 
was in Italy in 1765, and was a student, in Rome, of Emanuele Duni (1714—- 
1781), at that time professor of Roman law at the Sapienza. When du Bignon 
sat at his feet, Duni had already published his most significant work, en- 
titled Origine e progressi della cittadinanza e del governo civile di Roma (Rome, 
1763-64, 2 vols.). This book, which is shot through with vichian ideas, is, 
according to Filippo Serafini, the authoritative 19th century Romanist, 
“extremely important both for the history of the constitution and government 
of ancient Rome and for the history of Roman private law’’ (see: F. Serafini, 
Elementi di diritto romano, Pavia, Fusi, 1860, vol. 1, p. 54). Du Bignon eagerly 
absorbed all its substance. Returning to France, he published his Histoire 
critique du gouvernement romain (1765), which has now become a bibliographic 
rarity, and which is nothing but a recast of the Origine e progressi. Venturi 
reports that Achille Gennarelli, biographer of Duni and editor of his com- 
plete works (Rome, 1845) stresses that this work of Duni, insufficiently ap- 
preciated in Italy, was, instead, accorded a flattering reception beyond the 
Alps. (It was, in fact, translated into German by Wilhelm Eisendecker.) 
Duni’s work was known to Grimm and, certainly, to De Chastellux, who, in 
the estimation of Cuoco, was one of those who understood Vico best, and who 
couples Duni’s name with that of Du Bignon. Duni, whose prestige, according 
to Giulio Natali, was quite limited to his professional sphere of action, did 
some travelling abroad and came in contact with the best European minds. 
(It is plausible to suppose that, in France, his name must have benefited from 
the popularity of his musician-brother, Egidio Romualdo Duni—1709-—1775— 
“qui a composé plusieurs de nos plus jolis opéras-comiques.”’) 

Having settled in Brittany, Du Bignon prepared a second edition, much 
enlarged, of his Histoire critique. It came out in 1778 under the title Con- 
sidérations sur l’origine et les révolutions du gouvernement des Romains. Du Bi- 
gnon, in Venturi’s opinion, was a partisan of the “typically federalistic form of 
political thought of his time, which, after repeated attempts at local assem- 
blies, initiated by the Ancien Régime, was to eventuate in the anticen- 
tralizing legislation of the early phase of the Revolution, and finally to 
culminate in some aspects of the Girondin revolt against La Montagne”’ 
(p. 156). Du Bignon—always according to Venturi—was open-minded enough 
to admire the Scienza Nuova, but too impervious to philesophical problems to 
resist the temptation to adapt Vico’s conclusions to the requirements of the 
immediate social and political discussions aroused by the issues harrowing the 
close of the 18th century in France (p. 161). Du Bignon calls Vico ‘‘un homme 
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d’une érudition immense,”’ “‘non moins obscur que profond”’ and views him, 
correctly, as the founder of a new interpretation of Roman history. He is, 
however, disturbed by Vico’s radical criticism of historical traditions and by 
the predominance of his esprit de systeme. Besides the Considérations, Du 
Bignon composed a brochure entitled Qu’est-ce que la noblesse, which, Venturi 
asserts, was published (1789) during the last days of his life, and still evinces 
some traces of his initial conversancy with Vico. The Duni channel of Vico’s 
influence in France would, in my way of thinking, deserve to be more thor- 
oughly investigated. Gratitude is due to Venturi for having pointed it out to 


future researchers. 
Exio GIANTURCO 


Library of Congress 


MicuaEL A. MusMANNo: Ascoltate J1 Fiume. Romanzo, Editore Vallecchi, 

Firenze, 469 pagine. 

L’estate scorsa nei ritagli di tempo tra i miei corsi d’italiano all’Hunter 
College ed altre occupazioni lessi questo romanzo mandatomi in omaggio 
dall’autore. La sua lettura ha costituito per me un vero refrigerio durante 
l’insolita e prolungata ondata di caldo. 

Il romanzo comincia con una simpatica scena in una corte della Pennsyl- 
vania. Sandro Monreale, esuberante d’orgoglio, assiste alla cerimonia inau- 
gurale dell’insediamento di suo figlio Francesco, sesto della numerosa prole 
eletto giudice dall’elettorato della Contea di Allegheny. 

Dall’aula di giustizia l’autore ci porta a Montepalestro, piccola borgata 
della Campagna Romana, presso la quale in una bella giornata dell’estate 1877 
il giovane pastore Sandro Monreale attrasse con la sua cornamusa |’attenzione 
d’una leggiadra fanciulla, Maddalena Santangelo, che con la mamma Annina 
ritornava in carrozza da Roma a Montepalestro. 

Comincia cosi’ un tenero idillio che culmina in breve con l’unione dei due 
giovani. 

Sandro é povero e vuole un castello per la regina del suo cuore. Ma come? 
C’é la terra promessa: |’America! 

Sandro Monreale viene solo negli Stati Uniti per farvisi raggiungere al 
pit presto possibile dalla sua Maddalena, e si stabilisce in Pennsylvania tra i 
minatori. Si costruisce con le proprie mani una rustica casetta in vista del 
fiume Ohio, e quando la “reggia’’ é pronta si fa raggiungere dalla “‘regina’’ del 
suo cuore, Maddalena. 

I primi anni specialmente sono anai di duro lavoro e di aspra lotta. Fa il 
minatore e poi il ferroviere, indi il bracciante in una fattoria di campagna. La 
paga iniziale é di soli 50 cents al giorno, e dopo qualche tempo di un dollaro, 
ma con una compagna come Maddalena la vita é bella come un raggio di sole. 

Comincia poi la serie dei figli che allietano la casa Monreale, e le inevitabili 
trepidazioni, ma la vita é sempre bella, é un ’armonia perenne perché I’idillio 
tra Sandro e Maddalena, iniziato al suono della cornamusa nella Campagna 
Romana, continua ininterrotto tra le miniere e i campi della Pennsylvania. 

E la cornamusa di Sandro diventa violino nelle mani esperte del suo sesto 
figlio Francesco, un ragazzo prodigio che a soli 15 anni dimostra la sua non 
comune abilita di oratore in un contradittorio di storia americana, ed a 17 
anni si trova davanti al dilemma: Darsi interamente alla musica, o scegliere 
la via legale? 

Francesco poteva diventare un gran violinista, ma il suo amore per l’uomo 
qualunque, e specialmente pei minatori della Pennsylvania, prevalse, e si 


decise per la carriera legale. 
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Scoppia la prima guerra mondiale, e quattro fratelli Monreale sbarcano 
tra i primi in Francia e combattono pel trionfo della liberta e della democrazia 
nel mondo. Uno di essi, David, rimane freddato dal piombo nemico sul campo 
di battaglia. Francesco ritorna con le truppe vittoriose insignito del grado di 
tenente, con gli altri due fratelli, accolto in trionfo dal popolo festante. 

Intanto il padre, Sandro, é diventato capo della polizia di Avontownship, 
e tutti lo chiamano familiarmente ‘‘generale.”’ 

La buona Maddalena, sposa devota e madre affettuosa, muore in seguito a 
gravi ustioni riportate quando per una banale disgrazia le sue vesti vanno in 
fiamme. Proprio quella mattina Sandro le aveva promesso che fra un anno, 
ora che i figli erano grandi, avrebbero fatto un viaggio in Italia, che sarebbe 
stato come una nuova luna di miele, ed essa aveva dolcemente osservato: “FP 
stata sempre una luna di miele con te, Sandro, credimi, sempre.”’ 

Sandro continud a vivere circondato dalla stima dei concittadini e dall’af- 
fetto devoto dei figli, ed a godere in modo speciale i successi di Francesco, 
datosi alla vita pubblica. 

Francesco fu infatti eletto membro della legislatura statale e capeggid la 
lotta per l’abolizione della spregiudicata polizia del carbone e del ferro in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nel novembre del 1931 fu eletto giudice, ed il veecchio ‘generale’? Sandro 
Monreale, al colmo della gioia, bacid la bandiera stellata mormorando: ‘‘Mio 
Dio ti ringrazio per questo paese dove anche il figlio d’un minatore pud 
divenire giudice.”’ 

Poco pit d’un anno dopo, nel dicembre del 1932, sostenne brillantemente 
e vittoriosamente la tesi dell’immortalita dell’anima in un pubblico contra- 
dittorio svoltosi alla Carnegie Music Hall di Pittsburgh contro il celebre av- 
vocato e grande agnostico di Chicago Clarence Darrow. 

Il romanzo finisce con la morte del pid che ottuagenario Sandro Monreale 
che, da umile pastore della Campagna Romana, si spense come capo onorario 
della polizia di Avontownship in Pennsylvania, dove sara sempre ricordato 
familiarmente col nome di “‘generale.”’ 

Sandro Monreale segui con giusto orgoglio l’ascesa dei figli e specialmente 
i successi del suo prediletto Francesco. E la sua giubba di poliziotto avrebbe 
di certo perduto i bottoni lucenti, non potendo contenere il petto rigonfio 
d’orgoglio se fosse vissuto pid a lungo, ed avesse assistito agli ulteriori trionfi 
del figlio Francesco che partecipd anche alla seconda guerra mondiale, fu ferito 
a Minturno, fu governatore militare della Penisola Sorrentina, si salvé 
miracolosamente durante |’incursione aerea tedesca a Bari nel dicembre del 
1943 quando un intero convoglio alleato rimase distrutto, fu aiutante di campo 
del Generale Clark, a guerra ultimata fu in Germania dove a Norimberga 
nell’aprile del 1948 presiedette al Tribunale Militare II il processo N. 9 contro 
criminali di guerra tedeschi, fu decorato al valore dal governo italiano e dal 
governo americano, e nel settembre del 1948 ritornd a Pittsburgh accolto da 
eroe, per riprendere, dopo sei lunghi anni d’assenza il suo posto di giudice. 

Qualcuno potrebbe domandarmi: ‘‘Ma come sa Lei il seguito del romanzo 
che non é stato scritto?”’ 

Ebbene qui devo fare una confessione: Il giudice Francesco Monreale non 
é altri che lo stesso autore del romanzo, Michael A. Musmanno, giudice di 
Pittsburgh, che ebbi il piacere di conoscere in Italia durante la guerra. 

Il romanzo ‘‘Ascoltate il fiume” non é altro che la storia della famiglia 
Musmanno, una famiglia italo-americana modello. Inondazioni, disastri 
ferroviari, esplosioni nelle miniere, episodi di guerra sono presentati con una 
drammaticita impressionante. 
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Il Musmanno é narratore facile, spontaneo, efficace, e la narrazione, tanto 
per non allontanarci dal titolo del romanzo, scorre come un ampio fiume con 
increspature qua e la coronate di trine di spuma con riflessi multicolori, 
fluisce come una ineffabile sinfonia, é quindi una festa di suoni e di colori che 
affascina ed avvince dalla prima all’ultima pagina. 

Qua e 1A fa capolino un umorismo esuberante, che chiamerei musmanniano, 
come nell’interrogatorio delle autoritaé d’immigrazione a Sandro Monreale, 
nel quadretto comico quando allo sposalizio della sorella Anita i fratelli 
Riccardo e Francesco promettono di non sposarsi (Francesco ha mantenuto 
la promessa, infatti il giudice Musmanno non s’é sposato.. . ancora), e in 
molti altri. 

I numerosi pregi del romanzo fanno perdonare qualche pecca di lingua 
dovuta al traduttore. 

Domina |’intero romanzo |’amore tra Sandro e Maddalena, un amore 
tenero, profondo, costante, l’amore manzoniano, amore santo! 

Non meno profondo vi é l’amore per questa terra, per la grande America 
“dove, come disse il “‘generale’’ Sandro Monreale, anche il figlio d’un minatore 
pud divenire giudice.” 

“‘Ascoltate il fiume’’ oltre ad essere un bel romanzo, é una palpitante pagina 
di vita americana indispensabile a chi voglia presentare un quadro completo 
del contributo italiano allo sviluppo ed al progresso di questa grande e gen- 
erosa Repubblica Stellata. 

Tuomas Russo 


Hunter College 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TEACHERS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Italian Dept. of the University of California at Berkeley is able to 
supply a number of excellently trained instructors this year for teaching in 
our colleges and high schools. Full information is available through Prof. 
Rudolph Altrocchi, now acting chairman of the department while Prof. De 
Filippis is on sabbatical leave. 


PROF. MIGLIORINI AT COLUMBIA DURING SUMMER OF 1950 


The Italian Department of Columbia University announces that Prof. 
Bruno Migliorini, eminent philologist of the University of Florence, will con- 
duct two classes during the Summer Session of 1950. In one course, ‘‘Dante 
through the centuries,” he will present the chief characteristics of Dante’s 
cultural environment and how the poet was able to surpass it. This will be fol- 
lowed by a rapid survey of Dante’s fortunes through the centuries. The 
second course, “Panorama of the Italian language,” will deal with the 
principal points in Italian cultural history as illustrated by the vocabulary 
of the language. 

Prof. Migliorini has taught at the University of Rome and Fribourg, and, 
at present, is professor of the History of the Italian Language at the Uni- 
versity of Florence. He has been Managing Editor and Editor-in-Chief of 
Treccani’s Enciclopedia Italiana, and this year has been elected president of 
the famous Accademia della Crusca. In 1939 he founded the review, Lingua 
Nostra, which he still directs. He has, in addition, published numerous books 
which have been very favorably received by specialists as well as the cultured 
public in general. We congratulate Columbia for obtaining him and extend a 
hearty welcome to our distinguished colleague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENTS 


Two very useful bibliographical supplements have just been published by 
Aldo Vallone—Supplemento Bibliografico (1932-1945), and appendix to Vit- 
torio Rossi’s Quattrocento, and Supplemento Bibliografico (1938-1948), an ap- 
pendix to Guido Mazzoni’s Ottocento. Both have been put out by Francesco 
Vallardi, Milan. Scholars interested in these two centuries will find it worth 
while to have these appendices handy for consultation. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS (1934-1948) 


To the list of doctoral dissertations in Italian published in our Dec. /talica 
should be added Folklore in Dante’s Divine Comedy, University of California 
(Berkeley), Graduate Division, Programme of the Final Examinations, May, 
1938. The thesis is by Charles Speroni. 

An abstract of Miss Pietrangeli’s dissertation, Illinois, 1944, was pub- 
lished in Urbana in 1946. 


PERSONALIA 


Renato Poggioli (Harvard) has just published a 600 page verse anthology, 
Fiori del Verso Russo (Torino, Einaudi). It contains a 150 page introductory 
essay and translations mostly from leading 20th century poets, with critical, 
biographical and bibliographical commentaries. Einaudi will soon publish his 
Teoria dell’ Arte d’ Avanguardia, a historical, sociological, psychological, criti- 
cal and esthetic analysis of the phenomenon of advanceguard literature and 
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art. The movements most discussed are Futurism, Cubism, Expressionism, 
Dadaism, Surrealism. The first edition of this study is now appearing in in- 
stallments in Jnventario. Prof. Poggioli will give courses in Italian and Com- 
parative Literature at the 1950 Summer Session of the University of Cali- 


fornia at Berkeley. 
Hamilton A. Mathes is Lecturer on Italian Language and Literature at 


Tufts College. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Butera, Vittorio. Prima Cantu e Ddoppu Cuntu. Roma, Bonacci, 1949. 

Castorina, Emanuele. Licinio Calvo. Catania, Crisafulli, 1946. 

id. I “‘Poetae Novelli.” Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1949. 

L’Educazione Umanistica in Italia. Testi scelti e illustrati di Eugenio Garin. 
Bari, Laterza, 1949. 

Nardi, Bruno. Dante e la Cultura Medievale. Nuovi saggi di filosofia dantesca. 
2a ed. riv. e accres. Bari, Laterza, 1950. 

Scarlata, G. P. Dio e Individuo. Padova, CEDAM, 1949. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. La Religione degli Umanisti. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1950. 
A collection of 14 essays on various 15th century subjects. 

Trabalza-Allodoli. La Grammatica degl’ Italiani. Decima ed. Firenze, Le Mon- 


nier, 1950. 


Announcing: 


LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE! 


Rosert A. HALL, Jr. 


Associate Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University 


A new book on language, suitable for use in high-school and 
college classes dealing with language subjects: general language, 
linguistics, and teaching methods, and valuable as background 
and orientation reading for teachers and students of foreign 
languages. 

Leave Your Language Alone! is a discussion of language, its 
function in human society, and its relation to our life. For the 
first time in a book intended for the student and the general 
reader, the science of linguistics and its results are brought to 
bear on the everyday problems that beset us in connection with 
language: correctness, spelling, foreign language study, interna- 
tional languages, linguistic nationalism. 


Leave Your Language Alone! is divided into four main parts: 


I. Things We Worry About 
II. How Language Is Built 
III. Language In The World Around Us 
IV. What We Can Do About Language 
Each part is subdivided into three or four interesting and stimu- 


lating chapters, each on a specific problem, and presented in 
easily understandable terms. 


Used in preliminary form at: Brown University, Columbia 
University, Cornell University, University of Illinois, University 
of Virginia. 


275 pages; $3.00 net. Order from: 


LINGUISTICA 
Box 619, Ithaca, N.Y. 


S$ till leading the field 


BARLOW’S 
BASIC SPANISH 


Giving the constructions of highest frequency, a basic vocabulary, and the 
commonest idioms, this brief Spanish grammar prepares the student for early 
reading. $1.90 


BASIC ORAL SPANISH 


Stressing the oral approach with short reading sections of connected material, 
nearly all dialogue for conversation, this text develops natural patterns of speech 
through repetition of idiomatic Spa ish. $2.00 


Exercises and Review Tests 
A workbook of 32 exercises to supplement Basic Oral Spanish. $1.20 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Eight Weeks Summer Session: 1950 
June 26—August 18 
offers: 
Eight weeks of intensive training in foreign languages. 


Elementary and intermediate courses in Italian: independent reading and 
individual research. 

Dante in English. 

Opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate work also in French, 
German, Portuguese, Russian and Spanish. 

Special language houses (French, German, Spanish), with conversa- 
tional practice and club activities. 


Students interested in advanced work in Italian should write to Prof. 
Joseph Rossi, 256 Bascom Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. EsprnosA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED CorsTER, Editor, 1927-1941 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors, L. L. BARRETT, AGNES M, BRADY, AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, 
Jr., E, HERMAN HESPELT, MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, WALTER T. PHILLIPS, 
STEPHEN L, PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER, ROBERT H. WILLIAMS, 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a mee in February, May, August, and No- 
vember. Subscription (including mem ip in the Association), $3.00 a year. 
Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the field. A sample 
copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 
Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 

GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish 
and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address 
the Advertising Manager. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 


“The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on meth- 
Pes materials, pedagogical research, publications and textbooks in the 
eld. 

Edited by JuLIo DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September 
Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of “VOCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York. Obtainable from the Business Manager of THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing 
use of 16 mm Sound Films as supplementary teach- 
ing aids. Films can be used effectively as a special 
feature of your curriculum. They are entertaining and 


FILMS IN 
ITALIAN 
FOR YOU 


informative aids in bringing the culture and history of 
Italy to your students. 


Here is a great postwar Italian film Classic: 


REVENGE. "Best Actress of the Year’ Anna Magnani, 
dramatic star cf “Open City,” gives a compelling per- 
formance as the fiancee of an Italian prisoner of war re- 
turned to the shambles of @ disillusioned, post-war Italy. 
"Magnani dynemic .. . scores a bull's-eye"—N.Y. 
Times. "Strongest acting seen hereabouts . . ."—N.Y. 


Post. 64 Min. Rental: $30.00 


Also available! FREE list of Italian 
features without English titles. 


HOW TO FINANCE 
SHOWINGS 


when special funds are 
unavailable for film ren- 
tals: I. Nominal subscrip- 
tion fee to students and 
visitors. Showing for en- 
tire department as well as 


other interested depart- 
ments can keep cost low. 
2. Rent films for entire 


Book Films Now By WRITING: 

BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
1700 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. > eee © 


LE LINGUE BSTERE 


Revista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 


Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in fasci- 
coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
em.32 x 22. 


BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanitd 
diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimelstralmente dal 15 gennaio 


Pubblica articoli dei pit noti lin- 
guisti, scritti di note personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e straniero, 
rubriche di consulenza linguista af- 
fidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 
sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle pit impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di tutto il 
mondo. 


Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 
Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=3$. 


LE LINGUE FSTERE 


Firenze/Italy/-Via G.B.Vico, 11 


1946 in fascioli di 120-140 pp, 
Abbonamento annuo per l'estero: 
L, 1800 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per mezzo 
di G, E, Stechert and Co., Books and 
Periodicals, 31 E. 10th Street, New 
York 3, N.Y. 


Direzione ¢ Redazione: Viale Pr. 
Margherita 44, Firenze 

Amministrazione: Viale dei Mille 
90, Firenze 


sharing it with other 
schools in system, Rental 
charge for entire school 
week only twice dally 
rate! 
s ¢ 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Estiva 
ITALIANA 


June 30— 
August 17 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, 
Yale University 


Visiting Professor: Vittorio Ceroni, 
Hunter College 
“Un lembo d'Italia fra le ridenti 
montagne del Vermont” 


The Italian Summer School is situ- 
ated in a group of attractive frater- 
nity houses on the picturesque Mid- 
dlebury College campus in Vermont. 
It has a staff of native instructors, 
educated in Italy, but with consid- 
erable experience in teaching Ameri- 
can Students. The Italian School is one of Middlebury College’s 
five Summer Language Schools which require exclusive use of the 
language being studied. 

In addition to the basic graded courses in both spoken and written 
Italian, the 1950 curriculum will include a course on MANZONI, 
one on PHONETICS, one on MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
and such regularly offered courses as a GENERAL VIEW OF ITAL- 
IAN CULTURE and DANTE AND HIS TIMES. 


Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal dra- 
matics, teas, and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 


For bulletins and general information write: 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 27, Vermont 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
CIOFFARI’S 


ITALIAN 


Review Grammar 
and Composition 


With the addition of a new part (Part III, advanced composi- 
tion) , this standard second-year text now offers a complete presen- 
tation of grammar and usage. The new section contains selections 
from some of the best Italian prose writings, chosen for clarity of 
style and directness of expression. Selections are followed by a 
detailed treatment of Italian usage with exercises for advanced 


students. 322 pages. $2.28 


The original edition 
continues available for intermediate work when 
advanced study is not an immediate need. 215 pages. 
$2.00 , 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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FUCILLA AND. HOCKING 


» “La Locandiera” is a rare—almost unique—com- 
bination: an authentic masterpiece of Italian 

Comedy, no less entertaining in itself thea im- 

portant in literary history, whose ofiginal-- 

unabridged and unsimplified—text is so wiiolee 

some in its humor, and so simple in its expression, _ 

that it is suitable for beginners in high schoolas | 


Professors Fucilla and Hocking indicate 
nunciation throughout text, exercises, and.vo- 
tabulary. They provide extremely fulland varied 1 
exercises. They givea complete vocabulary which 
“includes even irregular verb forms. 


BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN” 
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